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That Apostrophe Again 


By Ethel H. Wood 


School of Business, State College of Washington 


OR so tiny a stroke, it is astonishing 
F just how much grief that small apos- 

trophe causes in transcript after tran- 
script as they go daily to employers’ desks and 
are ink-corrected with sighs of resignation or 
are returned to stenographers with grunts of 
disapproval. Yet the whole philosophy of the 
apostrophe is simple if one traces it back to 
its origin and tries to get an understanding 
of it. 


The Sign of Contraction 


From its very beginning the apostrophe has 
been a helping stroke. Its one purpose is 
to show omissions. That use is simple and 
easily understood in the modern contractions 
such as can’t, don’t, etc., in which the apos- 
trophe is inserted exactly where letters are 
omitted. But confusion often arises with the 
two words its and it’s, although there should 
be no difficulty in mastering these words. The 
possessive pronoun ifs is an individual word— 
just the same type of word as my, his, our. 
Nothing is omitted; therefore no apostrophe 
is needed. /?’s is a contracted form for it is— 
i of the is is omitted—and this omission is 
shown by placing the apostrophe where the 
letter is left out. And this brings us hack to 
our first statement that the purpose of apos- 
trophes is to show omissions. 


In Olden Times 


To understand how the second use comes 
under the head of omissions is a little more 
difficult and takes us back to the time when 
English was ar inflected language. Roughly 
speaking, modern English is a combination of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, the Latin influence 
coming from Roman and Norman-French 


invasions, and the Anglo-Saxon through in- 
vasions by tribes from that part of Europe 
now largely occupied by German- and Dutch- 
speaking people, both languages abounding in 
inflections. Most modern languages have kept 
many inflections. German, to which our own 
language originally was closely allied, still 
uses many inflected forms. Even our own 
pronominal forms show clearly this idea of 
inflection. 

Latin is our most familiar illustration of 
an inflected language. If a boy of early 
Rome wished to say that he was going to the 
city (urbs), it was necessary for him to use 
the form urbem; but, if he wished to speak 
of someone already in the city, that form 
changed to urbe; and to tell about the city’s 
enemies he needed urbis. If he spoke of the 
possessions of the Roman people, he used 
populi Romani, but things belonging to the 
boys needed puerorum! Grammar then was 
not the simple study. that we find it in modern 


English. 
Some Copyist’s Expedient? 


The genitive form, or, as it is usually named 
today, the possessive case form, is the one in 
which we are especially interested, for it is 
that form which gave rise centuries ago to the 
use of the apostrophe. In Old English, or 
Anglo-Saxon, the genitive form frequently 
ended in es. The king’s glory was written 
cyninges lof; father’s friend, faederes freond: 
the man’s wife, mannes wif; and the wealth 
of the world, worldes fee. 

In the early Christian monasteries one of 
the most important duties of the monks was 
copying manuscripts—scripture stories, folk 
songs telling of national heroes or events, and 
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occasionally their own original poems. This 
copying was a slow, tedious process, done 
entirely by hand and often embellished by 
elaborate letters. It gives one a genuine thrill 
to look back to those days and to picture, 
seated at the bare stone table in his cell, some 
enterprising young copyist eager to finish his 
work and still keep it beautiful. 

It was then perhaps that the idea came to 
him to use a single straight stroke in place of 
the e¢ of the genitive (possessive) es, thus 
distinguishing it from the plural, which uses 
the same form—a first step in simplifying the 
English language! 

For a long time he probably was satisfied 
with his daring, and then, more and more 
anxious to get as much work as possible fin- 
ished within the alloted time, he threw away 
another letter—the genitive s—whenever his 
word in its nominative (subject) form already 
ended in an s. It is not at all difficult to 
imagine him chuckling as he told his brother 
copyists the scheme he had originated, nor to 
think of them in their own cells debating with 
themselves as to whether or not to use the 
innovation. Undoubtedly it would be a quicker 
way, yet was it just as true to their copy? 
But one by one they must have adopted it, 
for manuscripts soon contained it quite 
generally. 

Thus in the ninth or eighth century, or even 
earlier, was laid the foundation of much hit- 
or-miss spelling by stenographers of the twen- 
tieth century. It is almost incredible the 
number of high school students—yes, and col- 
lege men and women—who tuck in the apos- 
trophe rather surreptitiously, thankful that it 
is so small and 
hopeful that if it is 
not in the proper 
spot it may escape 


notice. Another Holiday Season 
rolls around, bringing 
us once more the chance 
to wish pou alla right 
Werry Christmas? 


2S D “SX oe Ym Sex VRE 


Two Definite 
Guides 


An examination 
of the method of 
that early monk 
shows two abso- 
lutely definite 
guides: (1) he in- 
serted a single straight stroke in the place 
of the original ¢ of the genitive; and (2), if 
the nominative (subject) form of the word 
ended in s, he felt it entirely unnecessary 
to write the final s of the genitive. The spell- 
ing of the word itself was never tampered 
with. And his method holds in practically 
every instance today in forming possessives. 

Why should it not? It was the result of 
definite, ‘ogical reasoning, to say nothing of 
progressive twentieth century common sense. 
A few illustrations will show this: Take the 
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troublesome word lady, with its possessives, 
singular and plural. Originally the genitive 
ending es would be added to the nominative, 
making it ladyes; substituting the apostrophe 
for the e of the ending, we have lady’s. In the 
plural, es added to the nominative form gives 
ladieses; the apostrophe in place of the e of 
the ending gives ladies’s, and dropping the 
second s (the s of the inflection) gives the 
correct plural possessive as we now know it— 
ladies’. 


Ea sy to Test 


The nominative form is easily found in one 
of two ways: use the word either as subject 
of a sentence or as the object of a possessive 
of-clause. For example, speaking of dresses 
belonging to a lady, “the lady has two new 
dresses,” gives the nominative /ady, possessive 
lady’s. “Two new dresses of the lady” gives 
the same form lady. But “the ladies have 
new dresses” or “the dresses of the ladies” 
gives the nominative form ladies; the posses- 
sive ladies’s; and dropping as unnecessary the 
s of the genitive, we have the correct modern 
form “ladies’ dresses.” 

Other difficult words are simplified in the 
same way: 
hats of the boy—boy’s hats; of two boys—boys’s hats 
toys of the baby—baby’s toys; of the babies—babies’s 

toys 
stories of the child—child’s stories; of children— 
children’s stories 


It is readily seen that whether a word is 
singular or plural makes no difference at all 
in the application of this rule for possessives. 

Occasionally, a 
little thought as to 


ee Sh RS New ge sar meaning is neces 


sary. Is it an insti 
tute for teacher or 
for teachers— 
Teachers’¢ Insti- 
tute; an association 
of banker or of 
bankers—Bankers’s 
Association ;ameet- 
ing of farmer or of 
farmers—Farm 
ers ¢ Meeting; a 
league of woman 
or of women—Women’s League; rights of 
the people or of the peoples—people’s rights ; 
clothing for men or for man—men’s clothing. 


A Simple Rule 


The rule, then, for forming possessives for 
any noun, singular or plural, is definite: First, 
the apostrophe in place of the e in the Old 
English genitive ending; second, if the nomi 
native ends in s, the s of the old genitive form 
is not necessary. Really simple, isn’t it! 
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Making a Game of Shorthand 


By Celia M. Ayars 


Shiloh, New Jersey 


a Dye has changed so much,” said Dot's 
mother to me. “She studies so 
hard nowadays and is so interested 
in her work that you'd hardly know her for 
the same girl.” 

Just then Dot herself swung onto the 
porch—just a healthy, happy, normal girl of 
perhaps seventeen. I happened to know Dot's 
history—knew how her parents had coaxed, 
bribed, and finally forced her to study, so I 
was interested when immediately after greet- 
ing her mother and me she announced brightly, 
“Miss Gray says we're to write in shorthand 
any article we like that we find in a newspaper. 
That’s all the shorthand homework we have 
for tomorrow, but I’m going to do some read- 
ing in ‘Speed Studies’ so as to help our team 
win next Friday. 

“You see,” she explained to me, “our class 
is divided into two teams, and every Friday 
we have a contest to see which team can read 
from ‘Gregg Speed Studies’ the better. Miss 
Gray puts a chart like this on the blackboard 
before class to keep score of the two teams!” 





Here Dot produced a pencil and drew a 
rough sketch of the chart I've copied here: 














Team A Team B 
Letters | Time | Penalty || Letters | Time | Penalty 
24 ~ | 29 
~~ 25 30 
: | 31 
27 | 32 
a 3 we. 
Totals 


Totals 

Dot went on to explain, “Miss Gray calls 
on somebody to read a certain exercise. She 
may stop right in the middle of it and call 
on somebody else on the same team to finish 
the reading. All the time she’s keeping ac- 
count of the seconds it takes, and when an 
exercise is finished she puts down the total 
for that exercise. Then when we're all through 
we add up the two sides to see which side has 
read in the shorter time.” 

“But suppose somebody makes a mistake in 
reading. What happens then?” I asked. 
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“Oh, almost everybody gets it right, because 
it helps that team to win,” Dot explained. 
“But if there is a mistake, it adds sixty seconds 
to that team’s time. We don’t have many 
rules,” she continued, “we just make them 
as we need them. Unless each of us reads so 
that everybody in the room can hear, it costs 
her team a minute. Right at the first some- 
times someone would help the reader on her 
team, but Miss Gray said it wasn’t good sports 
manship not to give the reader a chance to see 
if she could do it herself, and that hasn’t 
happened for a long time now.” 

After this explanation Dot settled down to 
her book. Jumping up suddenly, she said, 
“Mother, do you know where there’s an 
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eraser? I’m going to rub out all the marks 
I’ve made in my shorthand books. Miss Gray 
says it hurts your books to write in them, 
but it hurts your shorthand even more. She 
told us that she’d noticed we didn’t remember 
the words so long if we'd written them out 
in the Reading Exercises. She said she could 
almost always tell when someone who was 
reading had circled the difficult words—that 
they saw that circle ahead, and got so scared 
because a hard place was coming that they 
couldn’t even read the easy places.” 

And Dot began her erasing. When I con- 
trasted her with the careless, indifferent stu 
dent I had known before, I marvelled and hoped 
some day to know more of her Miss Gray. 


Gregg Standard Shorthand Tests 
for 1931 


HE Gregg Standard Shorthand Tests 
are prepared every year by the Gregg 
Publishing Company for use in inter- 
school contests. These tests are not to be 
confused with the monthly transcription tests 
furnished by the Gregg Writer. The Gregg 
Standard Shorthand Tests are sent only to 
authorized chairmen of contest committees 
upon receipt of definite information as to the 
name. of the contest, the place, and the date on 
which the event is to be held. 


Features of the Tests 


A complete set of Gregg Standard Short- 
hand Tests consists of seven business letter 
tests and seven literary matter tests marked 
for reading at 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, and 120 
words a minute. Three sets have been 
provided : 

Set No. 1 for local, county, or subdistrict 
contests 

Set No. 2 for district or sectional contests 

Set No. 3 for state or final contests. 

The Gregg Standard Shorthand Tests, with 
one exception, are all five minutes in length, 
and the material is selected from matter of 
ordinary difficulty. The 60-word tests all con- 
tain a total of 350 words. 

The 1931 tests are broken up into five dis- 
tinct divisions, each minute's division beginning 
with a new sentence. This plan has been 
adopted to meet the requirements for tests of 
less than five minutes. 

The tests are mailed in sealed envelopes, 
to be opened on the day of the contest and in 
the presence of the members of the committee. 


Orders should be sent to The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York and not to the Gregg Writer. Complete 
and definite information should accompany 
each order. In the past considerable difficulty 
in selecting the proper tests has been experi- 
enced because of indefinite information about 
the state contest organization. This difficulty 
may be eliminated if contest managers will 
tell us whether the tests are wanted for a local 
or county contest, a district or sectional con- 
test, or for a final or state contest. The date, 
place, and official name of the contest should 
be given, as well as any other information 
essential to the selection and mailing of the 
tests. 


Rules 


Although most states have adopted special 
rules for correcting and grading transcripts, 
each set of Gregg Standard Shorthand Tests 
is accompanied by a copy of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association rules for 
correcting transcripts. These rules differ 
slightly from the rules governing the correc- 
tion of the monthly Gregg Writer Transcrip- 
tion Tests. 


Special Tests 


The Standard Tests have been prepared and 
published by the Company at an expenditure 
of considerable time and money, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that they will meet the needs of 
all contest committees. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Lighthouse Illumination 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flynn, of Engineering Foundation 
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Confidential Chats With the Boss 


Third of a Series by Fred E. Kunkel 
Washington, D. C. 


Looking Ahead 


HE cash value of your ability 1s meas- 
ured by your own experience and is 
limited largely to your own inclinations. 


The more you can get out of the position you 
now occupy to add to the sum total of your 
experience in life, the more you apply your- 
self with earnestness to the duties you now 
have to perform; the more you devote your- 
self to improvements and the better you regard 
the possibilities of the future, the more you 
will make your job worth. If you do not have 
character and personality, you can develop 
it. Remember that no one ever thought Abe 
Lincoln would amount to much. He was 
homely and dumb. But by self-application, 
and urged by the spur of ambition, he climbed 
to enviable heights. 


Don’t Shirk! 


If you secure a position that is suited to 
you, and if you are willing to work hard, you 
will always find ample opportunity to advance. 
Work never hurt anybody. It is a stimulus 
to mental effort. To loaf is to acquire habits 
of indolence, indifference, dissatisfaction, and 
more likely than not—failure. The busier you 
are, the better you will like it, you will find 
in the long run. If you have too much time 
on your hands it will breed discontent—your 
future will be aimless and unshaped. Keep 
busy doing something. If you have idle time 
on your hands, consider improving the boss’ 
business. Try to think of something to better 
the office routine that the boss has overlooked 
because he does not have time for minor 
details. 

Apply yourself in this way and you will be 
happy during office hours. You will take more 
interest in your daily tasks, and you will find 
joy in going to work instead of wishing you 
could stay home and lie in bed. 


Give the Boss Your Best 


Every office has certain everyday jobs to be 
done—filing, dictation and transcribing, copy- 
ing, addressing envelopes, mimeographing. If 
you are simply turning out what the average 
other employee is turning out, you are not 
exercising your highest efficiency. You should 
try to turn out more. The other fellow 


probably is not ambitious. If you are, you will 
do more without thinking that you are doing 
more or growling about it 

The chances are you will be advanced 
quicker than your competitor if you take a 
real interest in your work—read articles like 
these while the other fellow is wasting his 
time on the latest newspaper scandal or dis- 
cussing office or town gossip. If you realize 
this, you know that, sooner or later, your 
ability will be recognized and you will be 
picked out for promotion while the other 
fellow growls around at “the very idea!” 
The rest may think you are no better than 
they are, because they are no judges of human 
values. They may think that they are better 
than you are because when they look into the 
mirror they consider themselves much better 
looking; they are so egotistical, perhaps, that 
they don’t see the other fellow at all. They 
fail to perceive that their brains are dead and 
their desire to work hard drowned by indolence 
and just doing enough to get by. 

If you remember these points and act on 
them, you can soon be smiling at the world 
and carry with you happy thoughts and a 
light heart; your very face and dress will 
show that you are a business success, that you 
are climbing up the ladder and leaving the 
ranks of mediocrity behind you while the 
others are still complaining. 


Be “Worth” Promotion 


The work of a typist is largely mechanical. 
The work of a stenographer is on a higher 
plane. A secretaryship is still another climb 
up the ladder. The secretary must learn to 
think and see, and at the same time execute 
the thoughts of another, improve on him ii 
possible, suggest improvements at any rate, 
and constantly save the boss’ time. And the 
best paid secretaries, those who have the 
highest money value in business, are those 
who have the ability to think where thought 
and initiative are necessary. A secretary cap- 
able of thinking and thinking right at the right 
time lifts a great burden of work from the 
shoulders of the higher-paid executive. 

A great banking institution employed a girl. 
There were forty other stenographers. But 
she didn’t growl when certain jobs came her 
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way. She did them cheerfully. Her immediate 
superior saw that here was a “find.” He 
spoke about her to his superior. That superior 
soon grabbed her off. Today she is secretary 
to the president of the bank. 


The Valuable Secretary 


The valuable secretary is one who is able 
to handle details automatically, so that just a 
word from the boss will enable her to write 
her own letter without dictation. When the 
boss leaves something to you to write up, say 
itin your own words, just as you would do it 
vourself if you were boss, and word it as 
thoughtfully as you know how. Don't show a 
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lot of hesitation or reluctance. Just jump in 
and do it the best you can. If in doubt, go to 
the boss and frankly discuss the problem 
Ask him for a pointer or two to start you in 
the right direction. And you will find the 
boss only too willing to cooperate 

The average executive’s time is worth at 
least from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a day, 
or from two dollars to three dollars an hour 
If he has to waste only thirty minutes a day 
on something you could do as well, he 1s 
losing money on the job. If he wastes time 
on telephone calls which you could handle just 
as well, suggest that he let you take them. If 
he wastes his time dictating letters which you 


(Continucd ’ f e¢ 158) 
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could write, you should offer to write them 
for him. There are many letters which come 
in the day’s mail which do not merit personal 
attention, yet require the courtesy of a reply. 
Others can be filed without a reply. All these 
a competent secretary should be able to handle 
without wasting the boss’ time. If you can 
save him thirty minutes a day by answering 


it it , 
as Gg « 


mail yourself which does not really require 
his personal attention—he can read the letter 
and your answer by a hasty glance at the 
time that he signs it—then you are earning 
your salary and looking toward a raise. 

How do you measure up to these require- 
ments ? 

(Watch for the next installment) 


—_ Oo ¢ Ze. 


Gregg Standard Shorthand Tests for 1931 


(Concluded from page 152) 


If in any case the tests are not marked off 
at the desired rate of speed the minute, the 
value of the graded subject matter and the 
convenient form in which the Standard Tests 
are printed will more than offset the extra 
time that will be required to re-mark them. 

Contest committees will realize that it re- 


quires just as much time and effort to prepare 
a special set of tests for one district as it does 
for all the districts. When absolutely neces- 
sary, however, the Company will undertake 
the preparation of a set of special tests, pro- 
vided they are given sufficient time—at least 
six weeks—in which to do it. 
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On the Home Stretch 


( Theoretically Speaking! ) 


HE last month in the year and the last 

three chapters of the Manual! The new 

year will see thousands of our Gregg 
Writer readers in the 60-word, the 75-word, 
and the 80-word dictation classes, putting to 
the acid test of new-matter dictation their 
knowledge of the theory principles, which they 
have been studying since September. 


These three last chapters in the text are 
packed full of speed expedients and easy ways 
of writing long and difficult words. By the 
simple method of disjoining certain word be- 
ginnings and word endings presented in 
Chapters X and XI, the shorthand outlines of 


Chapter Ten—Disjoined Word Beginnings 


OW for the tr-Principle. While there 

are eleven disjoined characters given 
in the first paragraph of Chapter X, the ease 
with which they may be mastered is greatly 
increased by the fact that the same principle 
runs through them all. Each character is 
disjoined to express tr plus any following 
vowel. 

We have arranged the vocabulary of this 
chapter according to the frequency of its use 
in general dictation. If you will master the 
words in the order given below, you will build 
up your shorthand vocabulary in the order of 
its usefulness. 


First-Thousand Word Group 


(Per. 210) interesting over 
contract (Par. 215) short 
extra agree under 
interest include understanding 


Second-Thousand Word Group 


(Par. 210) (Per. 211) circular 
central instructed circumstances 
center active grand 
contrary effective shortage 
construction (Par. 215) shortly 
distribution agreeable support 
enter agreement transfer 
entered inclined understood 

postage 
Third-Thousand Word Group 

(Par. 210) electric instruction 
control exclusive (Par. 211) 
destroy entertain defective 


mstruct 


hundreds of useful but rather long and 
technical words are made short and easy. 
(Par. 215) inclusive supreme 
agriculture paragraph suspect 
anticipate postal transaction 
superior 


Fourth-Thousand Word Group 


(Par. 210) instrument magnificent 
contribute (Par. 211) overlook 
electrical instructor overcome 
extreme affected selfish 
extraordinary (Par. 215) circulation 
interfere disagreeable circus 


grandmother 
undertake 


introduce 
intelligence 


anticipation 
dec lare 
decline 


Fifth-Thousand Word Group 


(Par. 210) (Par. 215) grandfather 
contrast declaration shorter 
distribute declined suspected 
instruments postmaster suspicion 

(Par. 211) postpone translation 


constructed 


Sixth- to Tenth-Thousand Word Group 


(Par. 210) (Par. 212) parallel 
construct uninteresting paramount 
construe reconstruction paradise 
detriment (Par. 215) shorten 
detrimental aggravate supervise 
exterior aggressive superb 
retreat disagree suspicious 
restrain declamation susceptible 
restriction incline suspend 

(Par. 211) inclination suspense 
contracted multitude suspension 
contractor multiply transacted 
constructive overtake transport 
instructive overcoat underneath 
effected overthrow (Par. 216) 
detected unselfish 
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Over Tenth-Thousand Word Group 


(Par. 210) 
centralize 
centralization 
centrifugal 
counterpart 
countersign 
constrain 
constraint 
construed 
deteriorate 
detract 
detraction 
distract 
distraction 
electrolysis 
electric light 
extricate 
exclamation 
instrumental 
retract 
retraction 
retribution 
retrieve 
retrogression 
restraint 
restrict 

(Par. 211) 
Constructor 
extracted 
restrictive 


detracted 
detective 
(Par. 212) 
uncontrolled 
unrestrained 
uninstructed 
concentration 
redistribute 
disinterested 
indestructible 
inextricable 
eccentric 
misinterpret 
(Par. 215) 
antagonize 
antecedent 
anterior 
declaim 
inclusion 
inclement 
magnify 
magnitude 
magnet 
McNeil 
multiple 
multiplication 
paralysis 
parasite 
postman 


recline 


reclined 
reclaim 
reclamation 
recluse 
self-confident 
self-control 
grandson 
granddaughter 
shortsighted 
shipshape 
shipwreck 
shipyard 
superintend 
supremacy 
supersede 
transact 
transhx 
underline 
underwrite 
(Par. 216) 
self-interest 
unparalleled 
unsuspected 
unsuspicious 
unsusceptible 
untransacted 
unrestricted 
self-contradicted 
disinclined 
disinclination 


The following drill on Paragraph 211 will 
fix more firmly in your mind the speed ex- 
pedient of joining the ¢ to express ed in deriva- 
tives of words ending in ct. 


or 


a ~ ai 


oo 


te “ew 2 Cee 


ey? @e get are: 


act, acted, enact, 


enacted, elect, elected 


evect, erected, conduct, conducted 


Do you understand the 
understood” phrasing principle? It is a great 
timesaver. Practice these two sentences: 


CO" O AZ x, om 


select, selected 


“understand and 


—+ 


tycoon, 2) i a 


a 


—v 


Sad 


ae ae 


1 do not understand why it was not thoroughly under 
stood that there was no misunderstanding among us. 
I cannot understand how we all misunderstood the 


superintendent. 


It is much more interesting to practice new 
phrases in sentences than separately. We have 
prepared the following sentences for use with 
Paragraph 219: 
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Prefixal Brief Forms Drill 


J Se a 


We agree with you that the giving of an extra discount 


should be taken under consideration. We would not 
enter into this contract under any circumstances. We 
will enter the building over the protest of the superin 
tendent. Another extra fare train will be in operation 
within a short time. We will agree to pay all the 
extra expenses of Senator Lodge in connection with 
this counterclaim. How do you construe this letter 
from Senator Knox? 


Phrasing 


An excellent series of phrase drills supple- 
menting Paragraphs 220 through 224 will be 
found on pages 137 and 138 of “Speed Studies.” 

You will notice that in every one of the us 
phrases the comma s is used. 

Paragraph 224 says in part that in a number 
of phrases a word is omitted where the gram- 
matical construction of the sentence would 
compel its restoration when transcribing. An 
illustration of this type of phrase is the phrase 
“at the same time” in which the word the 
is omitted. 

The phrases given in this paragraph are of 
high frequency and should be thoroughly 
memorized. Do not, however, attempt while 
taking dictation to make up new phrases in 
which words are omitted, for you may find that 
your judgment was at fault, causing you to 
leave out a very essential word. Expert 
writers use only carefully selected and care 
fully tested phrases and master them in 
advance. 

After you learn the phrases in Paragraph 
224, review Paragraph 189 of the Manual and 
the supplementary phrase lists in Paragraphs 
138 and 139 of “Speed Studies.” 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Your reward for learning the theory in this 
chapter—like the dessert for dinner—is worth 
waiting for, and will make you forget all the 
hard work that preceded it. Those of you 
who are reading “Graded Readings,” turn to 
Chapter X and enjoy the humorous letter 
written by Abraham Lincoln; the fable about 
the Ox and the Mule; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
on Tact and Courtesy, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne on Happiness, ending with the stirring 
patriotic address on What the Flag Means, by 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

“Gregg Speed Studies” has three articles in 
Chapter X that are of special value to stu- 
dents of business. They are “Follow Out a 
Plan,” by Victor Hugo; “An Artist,” by 
Elbert Hubbard; and “Relax.” Practice 
writing as well as reading this supplementary 
material. 


Chapter Eleven 


N racing, when the runner has _ nearly 

reached the goal, what does he do? Slow 
up? Not a bit of it! He gathers all his 
energy and puts forth every ounce of effort 
into the sprint that wins the race for him. 
Chapter XI is the home stretch. You know 
how to write the beginnings of words, the 
middle part, and many of the endings. 

Here in this chapter are the remaining 
endings—a few joined and a few disjoined. 
We have arranged the words in groups, ac- 
cording to their frequency of use, so you can 
concentrate your practice on the most useful 
ones first. 


Joined Word Endings 


First-Thousand Word Group 


proposition secure assure 
suppose picture result 
nature 


Second-Thousand Word Group 
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Fifth-Thousand Word Group 


impatient extensive 
acquire reflection 
reflect departure 
dispute 


emergency 
insult 
prospective 
treasure 


Sixth- to Tenth-Thousand Word Group 


subscribe eventual 
prescription continual 
deficiency expire 
compose inspire 
supposition comprehensive 
oppose offensive 


injure 


inflict 
conflict 
consultation 
refinement 
consignment 
adjournment 


Over Tenth-Thousand Word Group 


inscribe amputation 
deficient circumspect 
repute introspection 


disputation 


acquires 


intensive 
defensive 
exigency 
urgency 
contingency 
infliction 
confliction 


Disjoined Word Endings 


First-Thousand Word Group 


compute conspire 
computation transpire 
impute perspire 
aspire 
article program 


forward 


Second-Thousand Word Group 


practical 
possibility 
ability 


capacity 
authority 


telegraph 
telegram 
friendship 


Third-Thousand Word Group 


physical 
political 


majority 


security 
neighborhood 


Fourth-Thousand Word Group 


musical locality 
medical psychology 
personality apology 


backward 


reward 
worship 
domestic 


Fifth-Thousand Word Group 


technical 
critical 


simplicity 
sincerity 


classification 


township 
fundamental 
artistic 


telegraph 
boyhood 
childhood 
hardship 
partnership 
ornamental 
supplemental 
experimental 
calamity 
divinity 
drastic 
elastic 


description actual prospect regulation 
dispose equal require geography 
disposition inspection agency ° 
feature measure Sixth- to Tenth-Thousand Word Group 
Third-Thousand Word Group politically sagacity 
critic electricity 
subscription reputation leisure critically phy siok ey 
ancient mutual pressure formality theology 
patient inquire assignment facility zoology 
expensive utility prosperity 
formulate popularity 
speculation minority 
Fourth-Thousand Word Group regulate specification 
sensibility modification 
describe propose inspect nobility notification 
efficient opposition expectation reliability qualification 
efficiency creature requirement scarcity justification 


composition consult 


phonograph 


fantastic 








een cain x uiihatits 
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Over Tenth-Thousand Word Group 


politic mineralogy cablegram 
formulation photography radiogram 
speculate lithography pilgrim 
adaptability stenography afterward 
visibility typography kinsbip 
ferocity typographic courtship 
tenacity telegraphy temperamental 
analogy telegrapher extremity 
genealogy calligraphy serenity 


In Chapter XI of “Graded Readings” you 
will find Elbert Hubbard's inspiring story that 
never will grow old—“A Message to Garcia.” 
We hope that every Gregg writer will read 


this story and, when he enters the business 
world, will likewise carry his message to 
Garcia. 


Chapter Twelve 


OST of this chapter is devoted to the 

writing of geographical names. The 
outlines for forty of the states and territories 
of the United States are written in accord- 
ance with the official abbreviations adopted 
by the Post Office Department. 

When practicing the outlines for cities, 
practice at the same time the states in which 
they are located, phrasing the city and state if 
they join facilely. Use as your models the 
phrases given in Paragraph 242. 

The shorthand outlines for all important 
foreign cities and countries are given in seven 
conveniently arranged groups in Paragraph 
167 of “Gregg Speed Studies.” 

Under no circumstances should you permit 
yourself to fall into the careless habit of 
writing geographical names in longhand. The 
shorthand outlines are not only faster to write 
but much more legible than the average rapidly 
written longhand outline. 

Compare, for example, the legibility of these 
outlines : 


ae. Sil. Qt - Ge 
ae 


BY 
ae 


After the Manual, What? 


—Q0  — ~ 


When you have finished the Manual, you 
should be able to write business letters of 
average difficulty at the rate of from 60 to 80 
words a minute for five minutes and tran- 
scribe your notes accurately. 

You have two objectives ahead of you— 
first, to increase your shorthand vocabulary; 
second, to increase your speed to at least one 
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hundred words a minute on new matter of 
average difficulty. (You really should not stop 
before you reach 120 words a minute.) 
Probably the most effective way of ex 
tending your shorthand vocabulary, and surely 
the most interesting way, is through the careful 
and wide reading of printed shorthand matter, 
such as you are familiar with in “Gregg 
Speed Studies” and “Graded Readings.” 
Read all the shorthand you can get hold of. 
rhe visual impression you obtain of the out- 
lines written by shorthand experts will enable 
you to write the words readily and correctly. 
You literally absorb in an easy, effortless way 
the new outlines you encounter in your reading. 
This reading should go hand-in-hand natu- 
rally with all the dictation you can crowd into 
your shorthand class and study periods. Make 
it a rule to transcribe the new-matter dictation 
at least twice a week, striving for one hundred 
per cent accuracy in every transcript. Regular 
and frequent transcription is absolutely in 
dispensable in advanced shorthand training. 


Review Drills Coming 


HE January issue of the Gregg IWVriter 

will contain a review of each of the twelve 
chapters of the Manual. The main purpose of 
this review will be to point out to you those 
portions of the theory that need a little 
more study. 

Now that you have completed the theory 
you can go back over the past issues of the 
Gregg Writer and read each one of the ad 
those in 


vanced shorthand plates as well as 


the Learner's Department 


Commercial Teacher Introduces 
New Aviation Game 
RS. EDNA K. BARKER of Berkeley, 


California, a former commercial teacher, 
who is at present giving the major part of 
her time to the development of radio extension 
courses, has invented an interesting and edu 
cational game of cards called “Aviation,” 
which promises to become as popular with 
young people as cross-word puzzles. With the 
set of cards is included a 64-page booklet 
giving a brief history of American flying and 
illustrated biographical sketches of prominent 
fliers. 

Mrs. Barker writes: “I have had fine letters 
on it from Admiral Moffett, Gilbert Grosvenor, 
president of the National Geographic Society, 
best wishes from Admiral Byrd and others 
high in flying circles.” 

The game may be purchased at any depart 
ment store 
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Supply and Demand 


T is a remarkable fact that stenographers 

and typists receive employment soon after 

they complete their commercial education. 
Among the army of the unemployed at any 
given time, we dare say that there will be 
found a relatively small percentage of stenog- 
raphers. If we were to qualify the statement 
and say “competent stenographers,” the per- 
centage would be much smaller: in fact, it 
would probably be at a minimum. 

This condition is due to a number of inter- 
esting circumstances. In the first place, the 
so-called “turn-over” in the stenographic pro- 
fession is greater than in probably any other 
of the recognized fields of employment. Owing 
to the preponderance of young girls who enter 
the profession, there is bound to be a constant 
defection from the ranks when these young 
ladies inevitably turn their thoughts to home 
making and quit work in the business office. 

Another factor lies in the inherent oppor- 
tunity that goes with the ability to write 
shorthand and operate 


saving devices have come 
trades 


Machines and labor 
to raise havoc in 
and = skilled 
artisan has had to turn mechanic and spend 
automaton, in order to 


many of the older 


professions Today many an 
his days tending an 
exist. His art and the long years he spent in 
acquiring his skill have gone for naught before 
the relentless advance of an era in which the 
dominant. But not so with the 
The coming of the type 


machine is 
shorthand writer. 
writer, rather than detracting from the skill 
of the shorthand writer, served only to en 
hance it; indeed, the combination of the two 
shorthand and the 
the modern amanuensis, or stenographer 
When the dictating machine, or the phono 
graph, was periected, an attempt was made to 
displace the stenographer by that remarkable 
invention, but it failed, as any such attempt 


writing machine—created 


is essentially a per 
“hand-made” pro 
is true that there is much that is 
mechanical about it, 
and it doesn’t always 


Stenography 


enterprise It is a 


must tail 
| 
sonal 


fession. It 





a typewriter, an op- 
portunity that fre 
quently leads to wider 
capacity and an en- 
larged field of en- 
deavor, but which at 
the same time 
to deplete the steno- 
graphic ranks. The 
advancing novitiate as 
he steps up the ladder 
leaves a vacant place 
below, to be filled by 
the tyro fresh from 
the shorthand class. 
This is no small item 
in the operation of the 
law of supply and de- 
mand, for there have 


serves 


These are the 
annual 


you. 





Gala Days! 
-~December 29, 30, 31 


Des Moines is planning a royal welcome, 
and urges teachers from every part of 
the country to be present. 

The current American Shorthand Teacher 
gives you the program in some detail and 
hints at the novel entertainment awaiting 
Better plan your holiday trip to for 

include this meeting. 


require the exercise of 
but it 
presuppose a 


brain power, 
does 
thinking 


some sort, and no ma- 


apparatus ol 


chine has yet been de 


Aeten ciated tor the vised that will think 
convention of the The humblest stenog 
x. <& T B rapher, writing torm 

letters trom _ stereo 


typed dictation, is not 
without judgment and 
discretion in the per 
formance of her duties, 
how would 
she read 
center her letters or 

and it is no mean item 


else 


her notes, 








been thousands in the 


past, and there will be other thousands in the 
future, who use the stenographic profession 
only as a stepping-stone to something greater. 

But perhaps the most important factor in 
the situation is the absolute indispensability 
of the 


stenographer to modern business. 


in our language—how 

else could she spell out the words sensibly’ 
It is safe to say that there will always be 

a demand to equal the supply of stenographers, 
so long as business plays the dominant rdle 
that it does today. The average stenographer 
with a diploma saying that he or she can write 
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shorthand at 100 words a minute and operate 
the typewriter at 40 will always be able to get 
a job at the prevailing rate of compensation. 
The asking and taking price may fluctuate with 
the market, but there is rarely any great 
scarcity of stenographic positions open to one 
qualified as a stenographer. 


N the secretarial, or higher stenographic, 

field the equilibrium is not so marked. It 
is, in fact, completely out of balance. The 
supply of first-class secretaries has never at 
any time equaled the demand. There are to- 
day many fifty-dollar secretarial positions 
being of necessity filled by twenty-five dollar 
a week stenographers, to the dissatisfaction of 
both the employer and the stenographer; for 
the employer doesn’t receive the service, and 
the stenographer doesn’t get the compensa- 
tion that each expects. The position is there 
waiting and open for the twenty-five dollar 
stenographer to grow into it; and when she 
does, the secretary’s compensation will auto- 
matically become hers. 

Those few who do the necessary growing 
are those who, after perfecting themselves in 
the mechanical skill that they acquired in 
school, concentrate upon the mental side of 
the profession. Not content with 100 words 
a minute in shorthand or 40 on the typewriter, 
they develop the initiative to acquire a little 
more, and with it the mental development that 
naturally goes with any increased endeavor. 
They study their profession after they leave 
school, in the same way the lawyer must study 
his. The bar examination is only the begin- 
ning of practical law; the graduating grade 
should be but the beginning of the secretary's 
business. We have pointed out many times 
that very few stenographers fail because they 
cannot write shorthand and operate a type- 
writer ; they can usually do those well enough, 
but they—those who fail—fail through lack 
of insight into the essential requirements and 
opportunities of the profession. 

The secretary's duty is not done when she 
correctly transcribes her employer's letters as 
he dictates them, or when she hangs up the 
telephone receiver and jots down a message 
for her absent boss. Among other things, 
she must see to it, from her knowledge of 
the business, that that letter says what the 
boss means to say—which is something else 
entirely. And when she jots down the tele- 
phone message, her mind should be upon the 
significance of what she is writing and not 
upon some “coming out” party that she is 
going to attend! 

As an illustration—here is the way one busi- 
ness man tells of how he came to know that 
he had a secretary, and not a mechanical ste- 
nographer, in his office: 

Mr. Jones with an office in New York had 
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been in communication with Mr. Arnold in 
Chicago concerning a proposed merger in 
which he was seeking to interest the latter. 
Mr. Arnold had expressed his interest, but 
was noncommital; but one day Mr. Arnold, 
coming unexpectedly to New York, casually 
called Mr. Jones on the telephone when he 
arrived. 

Now, Mr. Jones happened to be out of the 
office, and his stenographer answered the 
‘phone. It was she who had taken in short- 
hand and typed on the machine the corre- 
spondence of her boss on the subject of the 
merger; so when she realized who it was 
speaking on the telephone, she recognized 
immediately the importance of the call. And, 
furthermore, she acted. On the spur of the 
moment she assumed authority and made an 
immediate luncheon engagement for Mr. 
Arnold with her boss. To do this, she was 
forced to cancel another luncheon engagement 
that her employer already had, which she did 
without delay or indecision. When Mr. Jones 
returned to the office shortly before luncheon, 
he was surprised to find that the engagement 
for which he was prepared had been called off 
and instead he was “dated up” to talk merger 
with Mr. Arnold of Chicago! 

This is perhaps an extreme though a true 
illustration, and it is possible that a stenog- 
rapher will occasionally find herself “fired” 
for just such initiative. But this stenographer 
was not fired. Her judgment was good, but, 
more important, her mind was wide-awake. 
She knew and appreciated what she had been 
writing in shorthand when her employer wrote 
to Mr. Jones, and she had the interests of the 
business at heart. It is these factors, super- 
imposed upon a _ well-grounded mechanical 
ability, that makes a fifty-dollar secretary out 
of a twenty-five dollar stenographer, and of 
these the supply is never equal to the demand. 


Congratulations ! 


OHN ROBERT GREGG, author of Gregg 
Shorthand, and Janet Fraser Kinley, 
daughter of David Kinley, former president of 
the University of Illinois, were married in 
Gallup, New Mexico, at the home of the bride’s 
uncle, Mr. C. N. Cotton. The ceremony, which 
was performed by the Rev. Harry Stagg, was a 
private one, being attended only by the parents 
of the bride, relatives, and close personal 
friends. After the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregg left for Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 
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Eighteenth 
Annual O.G. A. Contest Opens 


To make the biggest success in life, you must be constantly up om your toes to the 


possibilities of your accomplishment. 


Inspiration is the divine light that brightens the pathway 


of progress, but enthusiasm is the dynamo that speeds you along the pathway to success. 


7 [ SAHIS month marks the opening \ 
of the eighteenth Annual Con- \ 
test of the Order of Gregg 

Artists—the shorthand contest of 
international fame and importance 
which sends a call far and wide each 
year to hundreds of thousands of 
students, stenographers, and short- 
hand writers everywhere to mobilize 
and compete for the many beautiful 
prizes to be won. Thousands of 
happy and enthusiastic Greggites 
eagerly await the opening of this 
event, diligently and faithfully prac- 
ticing in the meantime to perfect 
their shorthand writing style with a view to 
winning the exquisite sterling silver trophy 
given to the writer whose notes are adjudged 
the best by the contest committee. To all of 
you a very hearty welcome! 


Why Good Notes? 


The importance and value of developing 
good executional technique in shorthand 
writing have been emphasized, but students, 
particularly, are slow to comprehend the im- 
portant bearing this has on their ultimate 
success in the business world and the tre- 
mendous influence of a ready and accurate 
transcript! We talk with you not from the 
theoretical or “classroom” point of view, mere- 
ly, but from the point of view of the practical 
business man—and, as an employer of stenog- 
raphers, please believe that we know whereof 
we speak! Our experience in trying to secure 
the services of good stenographers when we 
first came to New York is still very vivid. 
Capable stenographers are well entrenched in 





Individual Cup 
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positions that ultimately lead to an 
executive desk, and they are not 
available as a rule. 

As you now know, the first requi- 
site of good stenography is the ability 
to take dictation with speed and ac- 
curacy and to transcribe your notes 
quickly and perfectly. <A letter that 
must be returned to be rewritten is 
worse than worthless. It is an ex- 
asperation. To turn in a_ perfect 
transcript is not an easy matter for 
the stenographer who has developed 
the habit of writing his notes “any 
old way’; but it is a challenge and 
a joy to the young man or woman who has 
devoted himself or herself to the cultivation 
of a good writing style! 

A year or two passes rapidly, and before 
long you will be on the threshold of business 
seeking to have the door of opportunity 
opened to you. You will not be alone in your 
application. There will be others who seek 
this same opportunity, and the door will open 
to the most skillful and confident among you. 
Confidence is an effect of competence and the 
knowledge that you are doing something as 
well as anybody else can do it. But com- 
petence alone in this day and age is not always 
enough. 


Why Not Demonstrate Your Ability? 


We live in an age of publicity, with many 
people determined to get into the public eye. 
Business men have caught the notion too, 
and like to be flattered by having someone in 
their organization who is not only an expert 
but around whom has centered the light of 
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accomplishment and fame. Fancy salaries have 
been known to be paid for such qualifications. 
Winning in the great international O. G. A. 
Contest is an excellent way for you stenog- 
raphers and embryo stenographers to secure 
this added recognition. It is the ideal way to 
advertise your ability and demonstrate your 
accomplishment. Letters are received each 
year from stenographers as well as students 
who received promotions or splendid offers 
as a result of distinguishing themselves in 
these contests—and the good work goes on. 

Major Rowan, made famous by 
Elbert Hubbard as the bearer of 
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must have an Elbert Hubbard to interest others 
in your accomplishment ! 


Distinguish Yourself in This Contest 


The O. G. A. Contest each year seeks to 
bring out the professional writers of our system 
and to give proper distinction to their accom- 
plishment. It is the “Elbert Hubbard” through 
which many students and stenographers rise 
to fame in their field. Enter your notes in 
the Contest this year, and let your accom- 
plishment illuminate your way 
along the pathway to Success. 





The Message to Garcia, was 

once introduced to an elderly 

senator on the steps of the Capitol 
by a mutual friend. “Major 
Rowan, Senator, is the man who 
carried the message to Garcia. 
You remember ‘the message to 
Garcia,’ do you not?” The old 
senator scratched his head a 
moment and said: “Well, I can't 
say that I do, exactly. You see, 
during the war there were so 
darn many messages being sent 
over that our desks were piled 
high with ’em!” Rowan himself 





Details about the Contest fol 
low: 


-. 


Individual Awards 


First Prize: Individual Sterling Sil 
ver Trophy, suitably engraved with the 
prize-winner’s name and achievement, 
to be held permanently by the winner 
of first place. 

Second Prize: Exquisite Solid Gold 
Medal, beautifully chased and bearing 
the O. G. A. insignia in enamel and 
gold (medal, charm, or lavalliere style) 

Third Prize: Sterling Silver Medal 
beautifully chased (charm or lavalliere 
style), or suitably engraved as a medal 
trophy. 

Fourth Prize 
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admitted that dozens of men had 
equaled his own feat of carrying 
messages through to the interior 
during the war, but it happened 
that Elbert Hubbard heard about 
him and made him the hero of 
“The Message to Garcia.” “It 
was just bull luck that I was made famous 
and the others who were just as brave as 
I are unknown, unheralded, and unsung.” 
Is this not true? The men in history whom 
we remember are those who had somebody 
record what they did—somebody to adver- 
tise it. We are told that Paul Revere was 
not alone on his famous midnight ride, but 
his name is the only one that came down 
through the pages of history—and why? 


It Pays To Be Known 


It is not enough that you know you are a 
better writer than the rest; others must know, 
too, if you would reap the results to which 
your efforts and practice entitle you. I know 
a young man, a recent graduate from one of 
the universities, who won a prize given the 
part-time student who made the greatest prog- 
ress in his work while studying at the uni- 
versity, not because his progress was particu- 
larly outstanding or greater than many others, 
perhaps, but because of his knack in getting 
what he did do before the proper people. In 
other words, carrying The Message to 
Garcia is not enough to merit reward. You 


The O. G. A. 0. G. A. i 
Medal Pencil, suitably boxed. 


(Lavalliere Style) 


Fountain Pen (with 


graphic (Wahl) 
the cap), and 


insignia on 
Fifth Prize: Exquisite O. G. A. pin, 
set with pearl. 
Sirth Prize: Lovely O. G. A. pin, 
with emerald sets. 
Gregg Writer Fountain Pen, espe 
A. emblem on the cap. 


Seventh Prize 
cially made with the O. G 


kighth Prize 
“Gregg Shorthand Dictionary.” 


Autographed copy of the new de lux: 


Ninth Prize: Autographed copy of “General Busi 
ness Science.” 
Tenth Prize The Gregg Writer Stenographic 


Pencil 


(/f two or more contestants tie for the same place, 
the prize for that place will be given to each.) 


Also, the O. G. A. emblem pin in gold will 
be awarded to every writer whose notes show 
a good degree of executional skill. Nearly 
twelve hundred of these pins were awarded 
last year in addition to the other prizes. 
Every specimen showing a high degree of 
fluency and correctness of form will win one 
of these pins. 


Membership Certificates 


In addition to the prizes, steel engraved 
Membership Certificates in the Order of 
Gregg Artists will be issued to any qualifying 
contestants who apply for them. Such applica- 
tions must be accompanied by the membership 
fee of ten cents. 
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The professional certificate of Superior 
Merit, beautifully engrossed, will be awarded 
to those whose notes qualify. Application for 
it must be accompanied by the fee of fifty cents. 


School Awards Offered 


Prizes are awarded as follows to teachers 
and schools submitting clubs of ten or more 
papers of superior quality from their O. G. A. 
teams : 


First Prize: Beautiful large Silver Trophy, to lx 
engraved with the name of the winning school and 
held by it for one year; and One Hundred Dollars t 


the teacher or teachers of the winning team. 


(Any school winning the Trophy three times 
receives w# as @ permanent possession.) 


Second Prize Banner for second place, to the 
school; and Fifty Dollars to the teacher or teachers of 


the winning team 


Third Prize: Banner for third place, to the school 
and Twenty-five Dollars to the teacher or teachers of 
the winning team. 


Prize School Banners awarded to the 
schools taking the next five places in 
the contest; and Solid Gold Medals 
(either watch charm or lavalliere style, 
or suitably engraved) to the teachers of 
each of the winning teams. 


Honorable Mention Diplomas: Hand 
some engrossed Honorable Mention Di 
plomas to each school submitting a club 
of O. G. A. tests of exceptional merit 
that does not take one of the eight school 
prizes. 

Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and 
a Gregg Writer Fountain Pen with the 
O. G. A. emblem on the cap to the 
teachers whose teams rank among the 
first fifteen after the banner-winning 
group. 

Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and 
O. G. A. pins set with pearl to the 
teachers whose teams make a score of 
sixty or better, but do not take one of 
the first fifteen places 

Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and 
emerald O. G. A. pins to the teachers 
of the teams making a score of 
fifty-five or better. 


The 


tion Diploma is the highest honor 
conferred upon any school not 
winning cup or banner.) 


Red Seal Honorable Mention Diplomas to the 
schools, and gold and enamel O. G. A. pins to the 
teachers submitting clubs in which one or more stu 
dents receive the gold pin for superior writing 


How Papers are Rated 


School ratings will. be determined by these 


points : 

1. Percentage of papers submitted, based on the 
number of eligible students in the school or class, 
i. ¢., the number of students who have completed the 
Manual when the club is submitted. 

(Note A hundred per cent club is construed to 
mean the submission of a paper from each member 
of the class, if only one class of a school is competing, 
or the submission of a paper from each member of 
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; awarded winning team 
(The Gold Seal Honorable Men in Annual O. G. A. 


Contest 
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all shorthand classes if the whole school competes. If 
two teachers from the same school compete with their 
classes, the work of both classes should be grouped 
together and sent to the examiners to be considered 
on a group basis. In case but one class competes, 
it is understood that this class cannot in any respect 
he a “picked” class, that is, a class of students picked 
from other classes for the purpose of competing. The 
papers submitted should be from the regular class of 
the teacher competing.) Jn this connection it has been 
interesting to note that teachers who made good scores 
when submitting the work of all their students did 
not make as good showing when submitting the work 
of an advanced class only. There is an opportunity 
to make a better rating in the contest where teachers 
submit the work of all students eligible to compete. 
Percentage of papers rated as reaching the 
O. G. A. Membership standard, based on the number 
of students eligible. 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting the gold 
O. G. A, pin, based on the number of students eligible 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for each 
winner of the gold pin. 


> 


Final Rating—The average of the above 
four ratings will constitute the final rating 
of the club. The following examples will illus- 

trate the method of rating clubs. 
(See table at end of page.) 
The first illustration shows a 
rating as that of a club of ten 
This represents the total 
number of students in the school 
or class rated who have completed 
the Manual. It is 100 per cent sub- 
mission, and in the Submissions 
Column it therefore receives the 
percentage of 100. 

All ten papers qualified for 
O. G. A. membership and, there- 
fore, the club receives a rating of 
100 per cent in the Qualifications 
Column. (Either old or new Man 
ual may be used—whichever the 
their class 


papers. 


students have had in 
work. ) 
Of the ten papers, there are eight 
meriting gold pins, which is 80 
per cent of the total. The school, 
therefore, receives 80 per cent in 
the Percentage of Gold Pins 
column; and as there is a total 
of eight gold pins, eight points 
are awarded in that column. 
Take the four ratings, add them together 
(288), divide by four, and the average rating 
This is the final rating of the school. 


Trophy 


is 72. 
SuGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCHOOL 
RATINGS 


Per Cent Number Final 
Size Size Per Cent Per Cent of of Rating 
of of Sub- Qualifi- Gold Gold (Aver 
Class Club missions cations Pins Pins age) 
10 10 100 100 80 8 72.00 
30 30 100 100 66.7 20 
so sn 100 100 60 30 
so 80 100 95 50 40 
100 99 99 90 50.5 so 


os 


“uENNIS 
w 


Ne we bo 
wn un 


“a 


As another example, in a class of eighty 
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students there are 100 per cent submissions ; 
95 per cent qualifications; 50 per cent of gold 
pins (based on forty gold pins awarded) ; and 
40 points for the total number of gold pins, 
making a final average of 71.25. 

It will be seen by this table of ratings that 
each school, whether large or small, will have 
the same chance of winning. It is not unusual 
for a club of ten papers to have seven or eight 
specimens of superior writing, winning gold 
pins, which (on a basis of eight) is 80 per 
cent; whereas rarely is it possible for a large 
school to receive a rating of more than 40 or 
50 in the Percentage of Gold Pins Column. 

This unevenness is equalized by the supple- 
mentary rating of one point each for the total 
number of gold pins awarded. The small 
school will have the advantage in one column; 
the larger school in the other column. A fair 
balance is thus maintained between the two, 
and all schools are placed on an equal footing. 


Teachers, Please Follow 


All papers submitted for the membership 
certificate as well as the O. G. A. Contest 
should be addressed to the Membership Ex- 
aminer, and the remittance to cover the fees 
should be enclosed with the papers. By a rigid 
following of these instructions you will make 
it possible for us to handle the papers ex- 
peditiously and mail reports earlier. If you 
cannot submit your club for certificates earlier 
in the year, give us your personal address, as 
well as the school address, and tell us how 
late we may send the certificates to the school. 


Contest Rules 


The Contest closes March 15, 1931, and 
papers that reach our desk on or before that 
date will be given consideration. The results 
will be announced in this department of the 
June Gregg Writer, and no report of the 
Contest can be given other than that published 
in the June magazine. 

As you read the instructions that follow, 
underline the rules that particularly apply to 
your club, then you have only to comply with 
them, and disregard the others. Do not send 
subscription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
with Contest papers. In the past, by following 
these instructions, teachers have enabled us to 
complete reports on Contest clubs within a 
month after the contest closed. It is a dif- 
ficult task to engineer the work of putting 
through forty or fifty thousand tests for cer- 
tificates and prizes within a month, as we had 
to do last year, even if we do like it; but the 
trying part of it for us is to have to keep 
teachers and students waiting for reports be- 
cause of some irregularity in the submission 
of the papers! We know with what anxiety 
contestants await the results of their efforts, 
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and we share in their eagerness to make re- 
ports as quickly as possible consistent with 
proper attention to individual papers and accu- 
racy in handling the tests and awards. Do 
not send us inquiries about your club until 
you have given us a sufficient length of time 
to have the papers cleared. We know that we 
shall have your splendid coéperation again 
this year. 
Please Note 


If you are in doubt on any point of the Con- 
test, make inquiry at once. If you delay it may 
be too late to get the point clear and submit 
your specimen before the closing date. 


Individual Contest Rules 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all ex- 
cept teachers and those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 179, marked “O. G, A. Contest Copy,” 
and in accordance with the rules given below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the fol- 
lowing points: 


(a) Freedom of movement 
(b) Application of principles 
(c) Proportion of characters 
(d) Correctness of slant, 
joinings 
(e) Size of notes 
4. The prizes in the 
awarded upon the rating of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether it comes alone or in a 
school club 


curvature, and 


Individual Contest will he 


School Contest Rules 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be 
submitted from one school. In schools having more 
than one shorthand teacher, a club will be accepted 
from a single teacher, representing the work of her 
own class or classes, or all the teachers in the school 
may combine their work into one club representing 
the school. Where this is done, the papers should 
be grouped within the package and show the names 
of the several teachers. If a prize-winning club com 
prises the work of more than one teacher, the teacher's 
prize will be equally divided among the several teachers 
whose combined work represents the school competing 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 
and under the same rules arrangement, 
submission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest 


governing 


3. See explanation of Rating already given. 


4. Each club of papers for the School Contest must 
he accompanied by a statement showing the name of 
the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to be divided, 
to whom credit is to be given; the name of the prin 
cipal of the school, and the name and address of the 
school; the number of pupils enrolled in the short- 
hand class, or classes, if the club represents more 
than one group, and the number of papers submitted; 
also the address at which the teacher or teachers sub 
mitting the club reached if not at school 
after June i. 


can he 


Rules Governing Preparation of Papers 


1. The copy te be used is given on page 179, marked 
“. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your personal 
address, the name of your school and teacher, if you 
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not you hold an 
Either pen or 


are a student, and state whether or 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate. 
pencil may be used. 

3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the notes, 
but there is no restriction regarding length. 

should be sent to the Gregg Writer, 
Department, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
(Do not include book orders, subscrip 
Tests may 


4. Papers 
Oo. G. A, 
Tem, Bo 3. 
tions, or any other orders with the tests.) 
be mailed in whatever way is most convenient, but we 
prefer that they be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not 
roll. Postage must be paid at the letter rate, whether 
the papers are sent sealed or unsealed. 

If for the Contest only, mark the package “Contest 
Editor” in the lower left-hand corner of the address; 
if papers are to be considered for membership also, 
mark the package ““Membership Examiner,” and have 
the remittance covering the membership fee enclosed. 
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You can help us handle your club expeditiously if you 
will submit all the papers and the remittance in one 
package. Otherwise the separate units are, of neces- 
sity, delayed in being assembled and put through for 
certificates and rating. There have been several hun 
dred such clubs held at one time during past contests, 
which considerably retarded getting out reports. All 
papers submitted written from Contest Copy will be 
considered for the Contest 

5. The Contest closes March 15, 1931. All papers 
must be in our hands on or before that date. Allow 
for possible delays in the mail, and send your papers 
in plenty of time to insure their reaching us before 
the closing date 


Good Luck to You! 


The gong has sounded and the Contest is on 
Bend to the task and win your way to victory! 


The Foundation of Speed in Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship Series from the N 


OW that the Contest is open, you will 

have the added incentive of a definite 

goal to work for in your practice— 
for the goal of every ambitious student of 
these penmanship lessons should be to enter 
and win one of the many beautiful prizes to 
be awarded this year. Luck is found in pluck, 
and it will be the earnest and plucky young 
men or women who will try their “luck” in 
the Contest this year. So let us tackle this 
month’s drill with vim and see what good 
progress we can make! 


Illustration 8 


Illustration 8 is not for practice, primarily, 
but to show you that the movement in execut- 
ing the reversed curves of equal length may be 
found in our longhand penmanship also. 


vember issue) 


The exercise at the beginning of Drill 20 
is to up the muscles. Write rhyth- 
mically, fluently, and lightly to count, pro- 
nouncing the forms thus as you write: g'll, gil, 
g'll. Turn the circle in neatly before and after 
strokes. Lift the pen promptly as an outline 
is completed 


loosen 


O° a—— O—-" om" 


Illustration 9 


Again we have a longhand illustration to 
show that the blend used when writing curves 
of unequal length is not new to the hand. 


Drill 21 


en en 


ee L 


oe Le a \:-— “_F- 


Note the hump in writing the curves of un- 
equal length in Drill 21. Do not pause on 
this blend, but write the whole with a free, 
easy, continuous swing. It is important that 
you get the knack of writing these blends. If 
you consistently preserve the hump in writing 
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curves of unequal length and write curves of 
equal length quite flat, you will never experi- 
ence any difficulty in reading these blends nor 
in differentiating between them. 


Drill 22—Review 


ey ee kee Se 


ee ee 


a —s ~. oe Oe 

It is important that you write the review 
practice in Drill 22 freely, lightly, and con 
tinuously, maintaining good proportion in 
length of strokes and size of circles. 


Drill 23 


ee Fn ee 


To fit the circle up close to the back of the 
curve as shown in Drill 23 requires a slight 
slowing up of the normal writing speed at 
first until you learn the knack of doing it. 
Do not, however, pause at the point where the 
circle is turned off of the curve, but be careful 
that you make the vowel fit up snugly to the 
vack of the first curve. This is important. 


Drill 24 


Review 
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Observe in Illustration 10 how many short- 
hand strokes are contained in our longhand b. 
They are really old, familiar strokes, you see. 


Drill 26 





After a little practice on the movement ex 
ercise at the beginning of Drill 25, let us com- 
mence writing the combination 6/, pronouncing 
b'll, BU, BU, b'U, b’rr, b'll, b’rr, ete. Each 
blend must be written with one impulse of the 
pen, and distinction in length clearly made. 


Drill 26 
@OMO cCcccc 
el EY ay ae ae Se 
te C2 
Ce Oo o& G 
Cen Gon =. Ce 


The motion used in writing 5/ must be 
throttled down to make pr, and greater pre 


—v Ke Yt Bae cision, naturally, is required for the smaller 


| Oe cat ot inet 
PO SLO pl ple 
ee ea ee ae 


Let us take a few minutes again to review 
what we have already had before beginning 
with the down strokes presented this month. 


COC 


Illustration 10 


stroke. You should be able to write five pl's 
to a line and six lines in fifteen seconds after 
a little practice; perhaps even more than that! 


Illustration 11 


Note how easily the circle may be joined 
to p and b. The circle should be closed with 
a quick stroke to the left. Make it snappy, 
and do not retrace. As you speed the writing 
up you will notice a tendency to close the circle 
with a slightly downward movement, because 
the mind is already focussed on the next char 
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acter and the hand naturally swerves into the 
position for the starting point where it 1s 
to begin. 
Drill 27 
y 


EE ECOCAEL 
aC. CEE: 
6G FS ee 
Cl > Ge 
Odea he th, Se 


"In w riting ab the first direction is to the 
right with a slightly downward inclination at 
the start, then swinging around and up. In 
the closing stroke of ba the stroke is to the leit 
and slightly downward. with 
a good arm swing. 


Glide smoothly 


Drill 28 


2.26 


2 4 


ws Se 


CEUs 
CooL art 4 


Drill 28 affords more practice on the move 
ments found in the combinations in the 
ceding drill. Maintain slant 
proportion. 


pre 


correct and 


Drill 29 


PT O48 6 6k 
Ht ae ES ee 
ee ae ee a 
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If p and b are written correctly, note how 
easily you can join them to other characters. It 
is very necessary that these curves be written 
with the proper slant and curvature. The 
curve is slightly modified in such combinations 
as bt and bd—it does not have quite so much 
depth or curvature at the bottom. Write nine 
or ten of these combinations to the line and 
four lines in fifteen seconds before leaving 
Drill 29 and going on to the next set. 


ie doe ae ae 


Illustration 12 


The first part of the longhand letter y gives 
the motion used in writing the fr combination 
Note slant and formation of 
curves particularly. 


in shorthand 


Drill 80 


Ee en oe ae 3s 


° om ¢ =— Co C¢ oO Cae 
Ga, rid S. _— iin, Cm 


Ci Ce CA ar 


The proper slant and formation of f is im- 
portant to the correct execution of this blend. 
Do not commence by writing with a pull from 
left to right. Note that the end of f is farther 
to the left than the beginning. Write eight 
fr’s to the line and four lines in fifteen seconds 


Drill 81 
a "ee 

- soe 
gy” @ oP oo PF? f, 


Fit the circle up close to the junction of 
g and v. Write the curves smoothly and cor 
rectly, starting ¢ with a slightly curved stroke 
as in other combinations. Four gav’s to the 
line and five lines in fifteen seconds, please 

\ little practice of the exercise at the be 
ginning of Drill 32 will better enable you to 
make av correctly at the beginning of a 
word. You have just had the movement as 


ve 
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part of Drill 31. The proper writing of 
the forms below is absolutely necessary to 
your progress in shorthand penmanship, so 
master them well. To close the circle at the 
bottom of the stroke, note that the motion is 
to the right and slightly downward. Write 
eight or nine to the line and four lines in 
fifteen seconds on these. 


Drill 82 


+S ye po" B 
29S 
Be fe BB x 


Remember 


As I have said before, if you will put plenty 
of push back of your pen in order to acquire 
a high degree of skill in accuracy and speed 
of shorthand writing, you will not need any 
pull to help you into a job! 


Twelve Golden Rules for 
Shorthand Writers 


HESE rules adapted from those evolved 

by Mr. H. F. Pratt for his students at the 
Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri, will 
prove an effective check on your work, too: 

1. Write each consonant the proper length. 

2. Give each stroke the right slant. 

3. Straight strokes are always straight; 
curved strokes are always curved. 

4. Round the corners whenever possible. 

5. As a rule, the first consonant stroke of 
a word rests on the line of writing. Excep- 
tions: Many words beginning with s, as in 
safe, space, etc. Some phrases, as in has 
been, etc. 

6. Make small circles small, LARGE CIRCLES 
LARGE. 

7. Circles are written clockwise on straight 
strokes ; 

8. Written outside angles; inside curves 

9. Between opposite curves they are turned 
on the back of the first. 

10. When in doubt about an outline, write 
it phonetically. 


11. Characters should not be drawn, They 
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should be executed with ease and fluency. 
Especial attention should be paid to making a 
speedy getaway at the end of words, so as to 
form a continuous movement. 

12. A good way to keep a check on the accu- 
racy of your shorthand writing is to read it 
over and note at the top of each page any of 
these rule numbers you persistently violate. 


2 


Cost Per Dictated Letter 


OW much does it cost to write a letter? 

That, of course, depends upon the dic- 
tator primarily. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, in one of its circulars, gave 
what they considered the cost for letters that 
were dictated by a $3,000, a $6,000, a $10,000, 
and a $15,000-a-year man. It is stated that 
the costs listed are based upon the dictation of 
letters to stenographers and the transcription 
of notes, figuring $1,500 as an approximate 
salary for stenographic help, and counting 300 
working days as a business year. The fol- 
lowing tabulation is the result: 


Dictator—$3,000 a year—($10 a day) Costs 


10 letters at $1.25 an hour 
Stenographer——each letter 
Office boy, stationery, postage 


Perhaps your letters cost 


Dictator—$6,000 a year—($20 a day) 
10 letters at $2.50 an hour.. 
Stenographer—each letter 
Office boy, stationery, postage... . 


Perhaps your letters cost 


Dictator—$10,000 a year—($33 a day) 
10 letters at $4.00 an hour 
Stenographer—each letter 
Office boy, stationery, postage. . 


Perhaps your letters cost 


Dictator—$15,000 a year—-($50 a day) 
10 letters at $6.00 an hour 
Stenographer—each letter 
Office boy, stationery, postage 


Perhaps your letters cost 


On this basis, the Western Union evidently 
expects its stenographers to be capable of pro- 
ducing almost forty letters a day to earn their 
$5 a day salary. And increased pay, of course, 
would presuppose increased production. 

Ten letters an hour—there’s the transcrip- 
tion mark they give you to shoot at. Figure 
it out! At what salary could you qualify? 

Wouldn't it be interesting if all our stenog- 
rapher readers would report what their daily 
averages actually are! How about it? 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership iw 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
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O. G. A. Contest Copy 


(This copy may be written by any student who 
has completed the first eight chapters in the Manual.) 


{ll specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con 
test unless marked “For Member 
ship Only.” If submitted for mem- 
ship as well as Contest, mark 
the specimen “Membership Ea 
aminer.” 


A man’s work is in danger of degenerating 
when he thinks he has found the one best 
way of doing it. If he thinks that, he is likely 
to feel that all he needs is merely to go on 
repeating himself. The truth of the matter 
is that any victory we may win is never the 
one we dreamed of winning. Life in itself 
is nothing. It is the dream that keeps us 
fighting and living Dreams that can be 
completely realized are not worth dreaming. 
The higher the ideal, the more impossible it 
is to realize it fully, but it does not follow, 
since this is true, that we should dream only 
of easily attained ideals. A man who holds 
high ideals may not know the satisfaction of 
their full realization, but his effort is his 
success ! 


oe a. F. 
Junior Test 


The following message, typed in 
the shape of a Christmas tree, was 
received at our office last year from 
a firm doing multigraphing, mimeo 
graphing, and addressing. It made 
avery eff ec tive display. Try your 
hand on tt as your December test. 
We shall be interested to sce how 
resemble the 


nearly your “trees” 


original 


A Merry Christmas! May the coming 
year Mean more to you In health, wealth 
and HAPPINESS Than it has meant here- 
tofore. It always has been our Aim to please 
vou. If we have succeeded, we are glad; 
if we have Failed, we are sorry. But, bear 
in mind that It is always our aim to please 
you. In the performance of our duty We are 
mindful always of All that you are entitled 
to as a client Of ours. We would appreciate 
your calling any Irregularities to our atten- 
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tion any Praise, to the attention of others. 
Yet, whatever we may say or do, we cannot 
at this Time say anything more sincerely 
than to wish you a MERRY XMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Type the following announcement 
in letter form, making up your 
own letterhead as that of some 
piano company or dealer. Supply 
an address and salutation, and a 
proper closing. 


ANNOUNCING PRIVATE SALE OF 
ARTIST-USED PIANOS. We are pleased 
to announce that starting (supply date) we 
shall place on private sale a selected list of 
artist-used Baldwin pianos. Included are the 
most desirable styles for home and studio use 
in such sizes as 5'6”, 59”, 6'3” and 7’. 

Many of these beautiful grands are less than 
two months old and have been played on but 
a few times by such celebrated artists as 
Harold Bauer, Josef Lhevinne, Walter Giese- 
king, Jose Iturbi, Maria Carreras, and other 
famous pianists, all of whom are exclusive 
Baldwin artists. 

Listed on the enclosed sheet are a few of 
the many rare values offered. 

This sale will last but two weeks, ending 


[These tests are good only until January 25, 
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(supply date), but we urgently advise your 
coming early for best selection. A small deposit 
will secure the piano of your choice. 

We will be open evenings until nine o'clock 
during the sale. Very truly yours, 


Part II 


Here is the data for the enclosure. 
Try to arrange it so that the ttems 
will stand out at a glance. The 
original tabulation was simple but 
well displayed. See how clear you 
can make your copy. 


BALDWIN 6'3", $1875. Sale Price $1275. 
Used three seasons by Gieseking. BALDWIN 
6'3”, $1875. Sale Price $1475. Used one sea- 
son by Iturbi. BALDWIN 6'3”, $1875. Sale 
Price $1575. Used only six weeks by Bauer. 
BALDWIN 5’'9”, $1650. Sale Price $1295. 
Used only two months by Lhevinne. BALD- 
WIN 5'6”, $1450. Sale Price $1185. Used 
only four months by Carreras. ALSO IN- 
CLUDED ARE THE FOLLOWING 
SLIGHTLY-USED FAMOUS MAKES— 
STEINWAY, Style B, just like new. Was 
$2200—Sale Price $1195. MASON & HAM- 
LIN, Style A, rebuilt like new. Was $1650— 
Sale Price $925. WEBER GRAND, thor- 
oughly reconditioned. Was $1250—Sale Price 
$695. MANY OTHER GRAND PIANOS 
FROM $295. 


1931.) 


Club Prizes 


Vera 8. Kriete, High School, 
Union, Missouri 

Zetta Heimenz, St. 
dustrial School, 
Oregon 

Leon Geisler, St. Mary Acad- 
emy, Mt. Sterling, Illinois 

Catherine Keough, Cathedral 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Natalie Van Kerckhove, 
Catholic High School, 


Rose In- 
Portland, 


Awards 


Bronze Pin 


O. G. A. 


Irma Gerstenbrand, The Mal 
linckrodt, Wilmette, Illinois 

Helen C. Bryscan, St. Pro- 
copius Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mary B. Scadden, Catholic 
High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Margaret Marriner, Brunswick 
High School, Brunswick, 
Maine 


Awards 
Emerald Pin 


Chitt! Tirabaedya, Assump- 


Margaret O'Rourke and Anna 
Di Guglielmo, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Charlotte Smith, Franklin 
High School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Irene Cameron, Notre Dame 
Academy, Charlottetown, 
P. B. L, Canada 

Heien Kurtenbach, 8t. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Helen Blumenshine, Enter- 
prise, Kansas 

Anna M. Huegel, St. Joseph's 
School, Lancaster, Pennsy! 
vanis 

Elanore Merrill, High School, 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 

June Betsberg, Township 
High School, Evanston, 
Llinots 

Viola Winifred Burnett, 
Hamilton Business College 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Stella Brecker, Mt. Carmel 
Township High School, 
Locust Gap, Pennsylvania 


Mishawaka, Indiana 

Rose Montagna, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Freda Paterson, High School, 
Faith, South Dakota 

Arline Henley, High 
Norway, Maine 

Mildred Dulle, St. Peter's 
School, Jefferson City, 
Missourt 

Constance E. Clayton, New 
York State Teachers’ Col 
lege, Albany, New York 

Mary Pattock, St. Benedict's 
College, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota 

Ruth Lawler, St. Mary's 
Academy, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin 

Josephine Salata, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

William Naranjo, Sacred 
Heart High School, Gallup, 
New Mexico 

Blanche Newton, High School, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


School, 


Ralph Kent, High School, 
Green City, Missouri 

Margaret M. Wyatt, St. 
Mary's Academy, Dover, 
New Hampshire 

Helen Plavets, High School, 
Nevada, Iowa 

Amelia Wussler, High School, 
St. Charles, Missouri 

Yerda Lindahl, Johnson & 
Wales Business School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Claire Majewska and Anna 
Pacewicz, Merchants and 
Bankers College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Helen Imperatrice, Cathedral 
Commercial School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Margarita Ewald and Marian 
C. Bader, Hamilton Busi- 
ness College, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Alice McCaffrey, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum 
bus, Ohle 

Mary Kirley, High School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


tion College, Bangkok, 
Siam 

Mary Hobson, Clinton Kelly 
High School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon 

Marie Wilson, High School, 
Walla Walla, Washington 

Geraldine Cummings, Natrona 
County High School, Cas- 
per, Wyoming 

Nathalle Campbell, 
Teachers’ College, 
ericksburg, Virginia 

Marie Lesswing, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New York 


State 
Fred- 


Silver Pin 


Anna Marie Deagan, Victory 
Commercial High School, 
Mt. Vernon, New York 

Esther Sigler, High School, 
Allegan, Michigan 

Pauline J. Weiner, Weaver 
High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


(Continued on page 190) 
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What is the Stenographer’s Contest 
Doing for You? 


A Friend in Malaysia Tells His Story 


E wonder, sometimes, how many 

stenographers realize the value of 

participation in the shorthand writ- 
ing contests conducted by this department. 
“Don't have time” and “we cannot be bothered” 
are answers of the listless content to 
remain where they are. But the ambitious 
stenographers who are eager to get out of 
the rut and into a better paying job, but who 
realize that they cannot do this until they 
have learned to be skillful shorthand writers 
will be interested in reading what these con- 
tests have helped a Greggite in far-off 
Malaysia to do. 


ones 


An Interesting Letter 
Mr. Chan Peng Kai, of Ipoh, Perak, F.M.S., 


writes in acknowledgment of the awards won 
in last year’s O. G. A. Contest: “I received 
your letter informing me that I had won hon- 
orable mention; then the certificate and the 
QO. G. A. pin arrived. To you must be given 
the credit for whatever skill I have developed 
in my shorthand writing. I have often ad- 
mired the notes in the magazine and attempted 
to emulate if only ever so little, a degree of 
that skill. 

“It is the Gregg Writer that has fed the 
fire of my ambition—I lit the spark, but it 
was you who fanned it into flame. Who knows 
but that I may yet reach the peak of shorthand 
excellence! But to you must go all the credit, 
except that slight portion which might perhaps 
be given to a pupil for having faithfully fol- 
lowed the teaching of his mentor. 

“In the years to come, as I pursue the road 
that leads to shorthand perfection, and per- 
chance to achievement, striving to reach the 
goal, these little souvenirs will cheer me when 
I shall falter on the way, and bid me take new 
courage. 


A World-Wide Brotherhood 

“It is events like the O. G. A. contests which 
link us in a world-wide brotherhood, and make 
all us Greggites kin. Year by year they 
mark a milestone along the road of progress. 
In the world’s backwoods or amid the hum 
of the great cities, under equatorial skies or 
in some far-off isle, we all are blazing a trail 
for further shorthand triumphs; and when 
the O. G. A. sounds its annual roll call, we 
are there to show the results of our work. 


which 
Some 
study 
along 


“The conditions and climates in 


Gregg Shorthand is found are 
al the conveniences lor 


varied. 


students have 
close at hand, while others have to get 
as best they can. I found myself in the latte 
circumstances when I began the 
Gregg Shorthand some three and a half years 


study of 


ago There are no schools or teachers here 


Self-Taught 


“IT had a copy of the 1916 edition of th 
Manual. I did not use a Key, not because | 
believed I did not need one, but because I did 
not know there was a Key. You see, short 
hand was strange to me. What I knew about 
it might have been covered by the proverbial 
thumb nail. 

“Happily, the study of Gregg 
so simple that I did not meet with any difficul 
Con- 


Shorthand is 


ties serious enough to bar my progress. 
sidering the circumstances and environment, 
gress. In fact, before 
while I 
opportunity to 


I made reasonable pr: 
I had completed the course, and 
at the 14th lesson, I had an 

take up a stenographic post in a sharebroking 
office. It was a great chance, and I took 
The knowledge 
months was now going to be put to its first 
test, and while I was ‘rarin’ to go,’ 


Was 


it 
acquired in the course of 
acid 
it must be cor 
at the prospect. | 


and fear. 


fessed I was not without qualms 


alternated between hope 


The First Job 


“Those early days in the office were marked 
by much struggling to make good. I was in 
my stenographic infancy, and I 
covered that dictation practice at hom« 
the aid of an indulgent friend or brother was 
where 


soon dis 


with 


one thing, and that work in an office, 
one was expected to produce typescripts from 
dictation that was perhaps not exactly cameos 

periection, was a horse of 
= 


of grammatical 
quite another c 

“IT thought I knew shorthand. 
I was wrong. I was only beginning to lear: 
it. By close application to work in the office, 
and by devoting my evenings to study, how 
ever, I gradually acquired more confidence 
and knowledge. Little by little I gained a 
little knowledge here and a little knowledge 
there. I felt less shaky. During the two and 
a half years I was in this office, I learned much. 


I discove red 
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“But, although gratified with the progress 
I was making, I did not lose sight of possible 
opportunities that might offer greater scope 
both in regard to knowledge and remuneration. 


A Better Post 


“About a year ago I secured a position with 
Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Ltd., of this city, 
as chief stenographer and secretary to the 
General Manager, which position I am now 
holding. This is a mining-engineering concern 
composed of Anglo-American interests, whose 
head office is Anglo-Oriental Mining Corpora- 
tion Ltd., of London. In these days of talk 
of tin control, you may have heard of it. 


Standing the Test 


“With a company connected with mining 
and dredge-building such as this, naturally one 
meets with many technical terms and phrases 
in one’s work, but I experience no difficulty 
with them. Gregg adapts itself readily to 
every word. My shorthand has never let me 
down. The ‘boss’ has always expressed satis- 
faction with my work. Especially when mails 
have to be caught—notes dashed off and tran- 
scribed in the shortest possible time, do I feel 
thankful for the legibility of Gregg Short- 
hand, and to the O. G. A, Contest which en- 
courages the writer to develop the inherent 
legibility of the system to its highest point. 

“As another example of this legibility to 
which I feel I owe so much, a great deal of 
my notes are left to ‘cool.’ The G. M. is 
a very fluent writer, and his letters run into 
many pages. Often I do not find time to 
transcribe all the notes in one day, and have to 
spread the work out over two or three days. 
In the interval my mind has gone over many 
matters, and when I arrive at these notes, 
I may have lost all idea of the subject matter. 
But whether the notes are days or minutes old, 
they are equally easy of transcription. 


Stenographers Scarce 


“I have two friends with me in the office 
who both write Gregg, and who studied it 
under my direction. They had seen that it 
was possible to learn shorthand if they set 
their minds on it. It is a curious fact that 
very few wik attempt anything that has not 
been done before, but when once it has been 
accomplished by someone, the task is found to 
be comparatively easy. This was so in their 
case; and it is possible that there are many 
young men with a natural penchant for short- 
hand who would benefit by a knowledge of it 
who, like us, living in remote parts of the 
world, are nevertheless deterred from taking 
the first step toward acquiring that knowledge 
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just because they are doubtful whether it can 
be done. If they only realized that it is pos- 
sible, our army of Greggites would, I am sure, 
be considerably swelled. 

“The chief difficulty with us, of course, is 
the language question. Being Chinese, we 
naturally do not find it so easy to acquire a 
good knowledge of English as, say, does an 
Englishman or American. 

“Out of the five stenographers in this office, 
three of them are Greggites. A rather unique 
circumstance in this land. I think this is the 
first time that this has happened in an office 
here. But I fear we shall not outnumber our 
friends long. Owing to increase of work we 
are considering engaging two more stenog- 
raphers, and I am afraid we shall not be able 
to secure any more Greggites. 

“I am using English shorthand. Although 
I am Chinese, I have been educated in one 
of the English schools here. English is the 
universal language, and English shorthand is 
the only shorthand used in this country. Not 
so long ago, someone was bewailing in the 
press the lack of enterprise of local shorthand 
linguistic experts in not attempting to turn 
out a system of phonography adapted to Malay 
(the native tongue). 

“The lack of facilities for learning are not 
confined to shorthand alone. Typewriting is 
in the same position. A stenographer, gener- 
ally speaking, who can manipulate a typewriter 
scientifically is hard to find. But like short- 
hand, I found that typewriting is capable of 
being learned by oneself. My present speed is 
80 words per minute. My two friends are also 
using the ‘touch’ system quite successfully. 


Likes New Manual 


“I was very much pleased with the new 
Manual that you so kindly sent me. I am very 
proud to possess a copy autographed by Mr. 
Gregg himself. Pardonable, you will agree. 
In glancing through the book, what struck 
me particularly was the increased amount of 
reading and writing practice material. I think 
this will prepare the student more thoroughly 
for actual work than did the old one. 

“With the changes in the various forms, 
also, I was favorably impressed. I had the 
rather odd experience the other morning dur- 
ing notetaking of writing one of these new 
words in two different ways. When the word 
was shot out at me it caught me napping, 
as it were, and I wrote it down in the old 
style, but when it came round again, on the 
point of writing it down again the same way, 
I paused in the nick of time and executed the 
new form. And this happened not only with 
one word. I made a list of them, and they 
are as follows: above, after, material, season. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Specimen of notes submitted by Chan Peng Kai, 
self-trained Malaysian stenographer 
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“On the whole, I think the new Manual 
contains many improvements that will be ap 
preciated when teachers, students, and stenog 
raphers get better acquainted with them. 


Keeping the Flag Flying 


“With this book in my possesion, I shall 
try to introduce the system to likely disciples 
and enlarge the circle of Greggites locally. In 
such out-of-the-way places as this, one feels 
that the responsibility rests with the individual 
to keep the flag flying. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the banner will be flown from the 
topmost mast. But it is somewhat difficult 
to work up enthusiasm in this land. It is 
known as the land of ‘tida apa,’ which, liter- 
ally translated, means, ‘Never Mind.’ Per- 
haps the heat tends one to lethargy. We are 
very near the equator. At any rate, people 
are lackadaisical, and find little to enthuse 
about in so fatiguing a subject as shorthand. 

“In this country of tin El Dorado’s, where 
so many have become rich by the stroke of 
a changkol (an implement for digging ‘pay 
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dirt’), it is somewhat natural perhaps that 
they can only see sense in taking pains over 
anything that promises to offer immediate and 
concrete returns. But very few make ‘strikes’; 
most of them go to the wall. 

“Be that as it may, whether or not one 
depends on a knowledge of shorthand for a 
living, it cannot but be mentally beneficial 


I, at least, have no two minds about it. 


Who Says that Shorthand Is Not Useful? 


“T have proved to my friends and myself, 
I think, that a knowledge of shorthand ts 
about the soundest thing in which one could 
invest one’s time and patience. 

“It is interesting to note that my salary now 
is more than four times what I drew before 
I could use shorthand 

“All this I owe to shorthand and the training 
it gave me. 

“I feel that I should apologize to you for 
encroaching on your time to this extent, but 
shorthand is a subject in which I take great 
interest.” 





no one notices a 
action attracts attention. 


again on your own responsibility. 





Have You Submitted Your Specimen of this Copy 
for the 


Annual Stenographers’ Contest? 
Announced in our September issue 


(Closing Date—December 15) 


One reason why many people 
are afraid of attracting attention to themselves; 
of a mistake which may make them an object of ridicule. 

Just remember that most people know no more than you do and 
you will quickly come to rely on your own ideas. 
“dead one” and that progress means action and all 


It must be clear to you, then, that success depends on action, and 
action depends on getting started— initiative. 

Successful men make mistakes, but they do not repeat them. Do 
not let one failure prevent you from profiting by it and going ahead 


Begin by doing little things which you think should be done. 
into the habit of doing something every day without being told. 
quickly you will be doing big things without being told. 

You will find glory in responsibility and power, for people are 
eager to give responsibility to those who have the initiative to take it. 


initiative is fear. They 
they are afraid 


lack 


Remember also that 


Get 
Very 
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SHORTHAND ° 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
ideas po 





» stenographic songs seem so few. we 
reprint for the benefit of our readers 
those few which reach us. The one re- 
produced herewith is from the publishing 
house of H. Apitz, Berlin. The price shown 
on the song is one mark for twenty copies 
hardly a cent apiece. 
In order to give you the song complete we 
have combined pages 1 and 2, and 3 and 4. The 
publishers have issued it in four-page form. 





Bundeslied 
Deters De G MAUSCH 


Kempositee EANST PESENECKER 











CCORDING to Le Secrétaire Commer- 
cial “the best secretary makes the best 
housewife.” To assure this, M. Olriau, the 
editor, has for some time been actively engaged 
in giving courses in the city of Nancy and 
publishing articles in Le Secrétaire Commercial 
which would make the secretaries good house 
wives 
The same issue of the magazine which con- 
tained the slogan quoted above contains a very 
elaborate “examination in domestic economy, 
elementary degree.” Some of the questions are 
interesting as indicating the things with which 
the French stenographers occupy themselves in 
their leisure moments, 
There are four successive questions devoted 
respectively to eggs, milk, butter, and cheese, 
with subquestions intended to test the candi- 
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date’s knowledge of the relative nutritive value 
of these farm products and also the proper 
methods of preparing them for the table. 

Out of the 100 questions in the examination, 
I think the prize should go to number 65, 
which reads, “Should infants be washed 
often?” We should like very much to see the 
answers to that question. 


—Le Secrétaire Commercial, Nancy, France— 


CORRESPONDENT writes to L’Etoile 

Sténographique as follows: “I find in a 
book called ‘The French in Africa’ the fol- 
lowing passage about the Count of Clermont- 
Tonnerre, then Minister of War in the French 
Cabinet, ‘A conscientious worker, this cabinet 
minister learned shorthand in order to be able 
to make the most copious notes without loss of 
time.’ There, coming from a minister of war, 
is the very best testimony to the value of short- 
hand for personal use.” 


—L’Etoile Siénographique, Lille, France— 


MONG the many new nations which re- 

sulted from the Treaty of Versailles is 

the land of the Letts. Until 1918 the Letts had 
been subjects of the Russian Empire. 

At the end of 1918, after the flight of the 
Russian administration, one of the most press- 
ing problems which arose was to procure 
shorthand reporters to report the debates of 
the Lettish parliament, which they call the 
Sakima. At first it was necessary to be con- 
tent with summaries of the debates. 

Now, however, there is an official reporting 
staff consisting of eight women and four men. 
In many European countries they are having 
warm debates as to the desirability of allowing 
women to become parliamentary reporters. 
Apparently the Letts have no doubt about it! 
The chief of the reporting service of the 
Lettish parliament receves about $190.00 a 
month. The members of the staff receive 
$110.00 a month. Certainly these verbatim 
reporters are not overpaid, but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that, for one 
thing, money goes farther among the Letts 
than it does here and, for another thing, the 
country is small, having a total population of 
around 2,000,000 inhabitants, 250,000 of whom 
live in the capital, Riga. 


—Stenographische Praxis, Berlin, Germany— 


HORTHAND authors have been promi- 
nent in many other lines of endeavor. The 
latest instance of this which came to our atten- 
tion is the case of Edouard-Léon Scott de 
Martinville, who wrote a history of shorthand 
nearly 75 years ago. Scott de Martinville in 
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1857 invented a machine which, it is alleged, 
bore a strong resemblance to the phonograph 
which we consider to have been invented by 


Edison. 


—L’Etoile Sténographique, Lille, France— 
HORTHAND reporting is not without its 
dangers in Italy. Guido Neri died at the 

hands of an assassin early in 1930. 

Guido Neri was a shorthand enthusiast and 
won his teacher’s diploma with honor in 1924. 
At the time of his assassination he was a short- 
hand reporter for the daily newspapers in 
Padua and Trieste, Italy. 


—Bollettino Della Accadémia Italiana di 
Stenografia, Padua, Italy— 


ROM time to time we have published 
poems that are written on stenographic 
subjects. One of the greatest of all shorthand 
inventors was the Bavarian, Franz Gabels- 
berger. He wrote the following short poem: 


Das Wort im Flug 

Mit leichtem Zug 

Schnell schriftlich zu _ erreichen, 
Lenkt der Verstand 

Die flicht’ge Hand 

Und fesselt es im Zeichen. 


We do not have the courage to attempt to 
translate poetry, but perhaps one of our readers 
who is poetically inclined might be able to 
supply us with a translation in rhyme. 


—Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, 
Dresden, Germany— 


FAVORITE diversion of typists in this 

country and elsewhere has been the con- 
struction of alphabetic sentences for typewriter 
practice. At first we were content with any 
sentences containing all of the letters of the 
alphabet, but. gradually there has been com- 
petition among authors of these sentences that 
the shortest possible sentences should contain 
all of the letters in the alphabet. It occurs to 
us that our readers might be interested in 
seeing four very good attempts made by M. 
Georges Buisson in La Revue Sténographique 
Belge: 
Tu peux m’envoyer du whisky que j'ai bu chez le 

forgeron. 

Tu peux m’envoyer du whisky que j’ai bu chez Lafage. 
Portefaix, buvez ce whisky-limonade que je goite. 
Jak, vous dactylographiez bien mieux que Wolf. 


Neither w nor & are really native to the 
French language. That accounts for the fact 
that in three sentences out of four M. Buisson 
found it necessary to use the word whisky. 
Although this is not a native French word, 
it has made a place for itself in the French 
language and is understood by everyone. 
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Left Out on Lone Star Mountain 


(Continued from page 168) 
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(The End) 


A Christmas Greeting 


Written by 
IRVING R, GARBUTT 


Director of Commercial Education, 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


AS children we learned, in stories dear, 
“eve Of a jolly old man with his sled and deer. 
He made us a visit, once every year, 

To bring us glad tidings, and good Christmas cheer. 
We never did see him, but what did we care— 

Our stockings were full, and the toys were there. 
His name—Well, we were told t' was 

Santa Claus. 


As maid and youth of doubting age 
We scoffed and poohed like a wise old sage, 
“He's all a myth,” and such like stuff. 
“I do not believe in this grand old bluff.” 
Yet, deep in our hearts, when still and alone 
We cherished the thought of 
Santa Claus. 


As men and women older grown, 
With cares and duties in youth unknown— 
With the going rough, and a heavy load— 
There's something that helps to the end of the road. 
Call it faith, or courage, whatever you will. 
Reverting to childhood, I am wondering still 
If it isn’t 
Santa Claus. 








Hilda Coar, Strayer-Bryant & 
Stratton College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Saichi Kagawa, 
Lihue, Kauai, 

Sharkie Goshgarian, 
School, Lowell, 
setts 

Avelline Stolpman, 
St. Benedict, St. 
Minnesota 

Dorothy Bechtel, 
Beaver Dam, 

Marie Endress, 
of Commerce, 
Michigan 

Verna Klepp, 
Marseilles, 

Katherine O'Brien, High 
School, Winooski, Vermont 

Virginia George, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Call 
fornia 

Constance Barba and Carolyn 
Harvey, Senior High School, 
San Diego, California 

Charlotte Lenn, High School 
St. Charles, Minnesota 

Lillian Holmes, Sweetwater 
High School, National City 
California 

James E. Ketterer, Senior 
High School, Ashland, 
Kentucky 

Grace Armbruster, High 
School, Reno, Nevada 

Margaret Wharton, Sacred 
Heart High School, Eliza 
beth, New Jersey 

Lucretia Larkin, High 
School, Manassas, Virginia 

Erma Beck, High School, 
Gering, Nebraska 

Dorothy Chettle, West High 
School, Salt Lake City 
Utah 

Kathleen F. Dorsey, Immacu 
late Conception High 
School, Trenton, New Jersey 

Cella Barnd, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsylvania 

Erma Boothby, Township 
High School, Savanna, 
Illinois 

Evelyn Phillips, High School, 
Batavia, Lllinois 

Eva Murray, High School, 
Pipestone, Minnesota 

Eva Gale, High School, 
ville, Connecticut 

Madeleine De Viieger, Eastern 
High School, Lansing, 
Michigan 

Nadine Biggs, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Pauline Marsh, High Schoo! 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Florence Haas, Strayer Col 
lege, Washington, D. C 

Mabel Wright, Nebraska 
State Normal School and 
Teachers’ College, Kearney 
Nebraska 

Nellie Cramer, 
School, Altoona, 
vania 


High School, 
Hawaii 
High 

Massachu 


College of 
Joseph, 


High School, 
Wisconsin 
High School 
Detroit, 
High School, 
Illinois 


Rock 


Catholic Hig! 
Pennsy! 


Bronze Pin 


Catherine Hamilton, St. 
Paul's Convent, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Marie Brown, Senior High 
School, Mankato, Minne 
sota 

Mildred Sorensen, High 
School, Kearney, Nebraska 

Marie Jones, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 
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Richard Campbell, St. Ce- 
cilia’s School, Kearny, New 
Jersey 

Dorothy Rebson, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michi 
gan 

Edna Nykanen, Natrona 
County High School, Cas 
per, Wyoming 

Ellen Hill, High School, 
Ontonagon, Michigan 


Evelyn Kahn, Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 

Claire Nikaido, 
California 

Luetta Askerlund, 
Junior College, 
California 

John BE. Major and James 
Brophy, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


MeClymonds 


Glendale 
Glendale, 
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Palmira Defozio, High School, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Anna Heiss, St. Xavier's 
Academy, Ottawa, Illinois 

Leona M. Crosby, St. Anthony 
School, Baltimore, Mary 
land 

Annetta I. Wright, St. Cath 
arines Business College, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
Canada 

Kathryn Schenck, The Morton 
School, Wilkinsburg, Penn 
syivania 

Elizabeth Zauhar, Nashwauk 
High School, Nashwauk, 
Minnesota 

Ruth Schenk, Meriden High 
School, Meriden, Connecti 
cut 

Elizabeth Anderson, Shore 
High School, Euclid, Ohio 

Virginia Reed, Senior High 
School, San Diego, Cali 
fornia 

Irene Se~vinski, 
Washington 

Ayako Murakami, 
High Sehbool, 
Washington 

Edna Straun, High School, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Edna Munce, East High 
School, Sioux City, lowa 

Margaret Hebben, High 
School, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania 

Alice Soldavini, Tamalpais 
High School, Sausalito, 
California 

Ida Knapp, St. Margaret's 
Academy, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Edward H. Duffy, St. Aloysius 
College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Esther Vasche, St. Stephen 
High School, Newport, 
Kentucky 

Charlotte Cline, Union High 
School, Huntington Park, 
California 

Beatrice Rasmussen, San Jose 
Secretarial School, San 
Jose, California 

Violet N. Smeltzer, 
School, Red Lion, 
vania 

Winifred Kane, St. 
Commercial School, 
bald, Pennsylvania 

Ethel Lofer, Roosevelt Night 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Catherine Perry, 
sel Academy, 
Minnesota 

Virginia Cowgill, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Ruth Zimmerman, 
School, Glenville, 

Maude Evans, High 
Bell, California 

Anna McLean, Sisters of the 
Assumption, Cochrane, 
Ontario, Canada 

Pearl Cottage, Southwestern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jessie Lubin, Hadley Voca 
tional School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Elizabeth Kendall, 
Sehool, Swissvale, 
vania 

Mildred Neweastle, Western 
State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Cle Elum, 


Franklin 
Seattle, 


High 
Pennsyl- 


Thomas 
Arch- 


Good Coun 
Mankato, 


High 
Ohio 
School, 


High 
Pennsy! 
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Speed Hints—No. 2 


Size and Spacing of Outlines 


HE correct size and spacing of outlines, 

important as these elements are to speed 

have usually been considered debatable 
questions. Rarely have two fast writers pos- 
sessed the identical temperament to enable 
them to write the same sort and size of notes. 
One writer has “packed” his notes to econo- 
mize on space and manual effort; another has 
sprawled his outlines all over the page. One 
has adopted a microscopic standard, another 
has molded his notes on more generous lines 
and made them things to see with the naked 
eye. And both standards have been productive 
of results. 


Your Writing Movement Governs Size 


At one time it was thought that only small 
notes could be written fast, but that theory 
was long since exploded. It is largely a matter 
of temperament and not susceptible to fixed 
definition. A safe standard as to size of notes 
is this: Make your style as small as you can 
consistent with freedom of movement. If it is 
your temperament to write small, it is prob 
ably because you use a great deal of finger 
movement. Finger movement is essential to a 
small, compact style; but the use of the fingers 
should not be allowed to interfere with a free, 
flowing movement. There is no advantage in 
“packing” your notes if in order to do so you 
retard the fast, easy movement of the hand 
across the paper. Your fingers should be exe- 
cuting the small characters and the vertical 
strokes at the same time that your hand its 
moving along the line and forming the lineal 
strokes. The fingers should never be permitted 
to act independently of the arm. That is, the 
hand should never at any one time be at a dead 
rest while a complete outline is written. 

Do not permit the hand to go across the 
line by jerks or hops, but make the motion 
across steady and rhythmic. The arm should 
move across the paper evenly; the fingers 
taking care only of the deviations from the 
line of writing, as in the up-and-down strokes 
as well as the small hooks and circles. The 


two 
small 


proper correlated combination of the 
finger motion for vertical strokes and 
characters, and free arm movement for lineal 
characters—makes an ideal combination, which 
gives the maximum advantage of economy of 


space and freedom of motion. 
Free-Arm Writing 
however, who use no 
These are wholly free- 
their style is larger, 
movements of the arm 


There are writers, 
motion at all 


Necessarily 


hnger 
arm writers 
because of the larger 
The style of these writers is characterized by 
great that cover a lot of 
space, written at high speed. In actual “line” 
analysis they three times as 
much outline as the free-arm-finger writer, 
and one would naturally suppose that this is 
a handicap to them. As a matter of fact it is 
not. Their movement, being entirely free-arm, 


sweeping outlines 


write twice or 


is unrestricted by the necessity of finger con- 
trol, with the consequence that they are enabled 
to execute their outlines at a much faster rate 
than the writer who depends, even so slightly, 
control, 
rhere are no delicate movements required in 
iree-arm style, for there are no 

All the outlines are large 
Chey cover twice the ground, 


upon the fine distinctions of finger 


this large, 
small characters 
in proportion 
but the ground is covered faster, because of 
the extraordinary freedom of movement pos 
sible in free-arm motion. 


“Sprawling” Spoils Control 


As there is a possibility, in the small style 
of cramping the hand and retarding fluency of 
movement, so there is a danger to be watched 
for in the free-arm movement. That is the 
sprawling the notes, with 
consequent control, and distortion 
This tendency should be noted and curbed by 
the writer who uses the large, free-arm style 


tendency toward 


loss ol 


ot writing. 

Much of the tendency to sprawl is caused 
by poor spacing between outlines. That is, 
the pen is held so high above the paper and 
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so much momentum is gained between out- 
lines that the hand has lost control to a certain 
extent; to say nothing of the time wasted 
while the hand is still in the air. It is not 
generally realized that spacing between out- 
lines is governed almost entirely by the posi- 
tion of the pen point just above the paper 
Whether your style of writing is large or 
small, the point of the pen at all times should 
be close to the paper, just enough above to 


o 


The N.S.R. 


HE 3lst annual convention of the Na- 

| tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
went this year to Denver, where it has 

been in the habit of journeying on the even 
decade since 1910—1910, 1920, and now 1930 
the national association gathered in the 
of the Plains, where 


Saw 
rarefied air of the City 
on each occasion, under the guidance of Dean 
Reitler, it has staged one of its most successtul 
meetings. 

This year the attendance showed a gathering 
representing most of the states of the Union, 
with members from the Eastern Seaboard and 
the South, as well as from closer-lying states. 


C. 8. R. Test Held During Convention 


One of the features of the convention was 
the staging of a Colorado Certified Shorthand 
Reporter examination for the benefit of the 
visiting scribes. On Monday morning, shortly 
after registration, fifteen reporters, practically 
all of them nonresidents, submitted to the 
examination ; all of them subsequently passing 
the grade and receiving the Colorado degree 


of C. S. R. 
The Clinics 


The clinics generated their customary en 
thusiasm. The Gregg clinic, under the masterly 
guidance of Miss Helen W. Evans, of Gregg 
College, Chicago, and assisted by Mrs. Ollie FE. 
Watson, of Wellington, Kansas, brought all 
the Gregg writers in group, where to 
the tune of one of Miss Evans’ “snappy” and 
enthusiastic lectures, outlines and phrases were 
dissected, studied, and put back together again. 

The Pitmanic clinic was ably conducted by 
Mr. Nathan Behrin, of New York, with the 
assistance of Mr. Clarence FE. Walker, of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


one 


The General Meetings 


On Tuesday morning, the second day of the 
convention, the members were welcomed to the 
city by the Hon. William R. Eaton, member 
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a clear-cut ending of one outline 
and the beginning of the next. There will 
thus be no excess momentum to throw the 
hand out of control, and a minimum of time 
will be lost between outlines. Most impor- 
tant, however, is the control acquired—for 
the essence of speed and accuracy in short- 
hand is hand control, both in the actual 
writing of the outlines and in the “traveling” 
time between outlines. 


permit of 


4 


A. in Denver 


of Congress from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Colorado. Congressman Eaton's wel- 
come was more than perfunctory, for in a 
gracious address he took the members on an 
interesting and historical word journey into 
what was once the Old West. 

Vice-President Behrin made a happy re- 
sponse, followed by President Schrader’s ad- 
and the convention was auspiciously 
business and enter- 


dress; 
launched on its week of 


tainment. 
Tribute to Warnement 


During the week a fine and deserving tribute 
was paid to Mr. W. A. J. Warnement, national 
treasurer, when in the name of the association 
Mr. George A. McBride, of Philadelphia, 
presented him with a beautiful wrist watch in 
token of the esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow members of the association. 


A Rare Good Time 


city. There 
is much to be seen and enjoyed in the city it- 
self and on the mountain trails; so that for 
the next few members were entet 
tained as Dean 
Reitler and his Entertain 
ment Committee saw to it that there were no 
dull Monday morning until 
Friday night, when the last gavel fefl with the 
slogan “On-to-Tor-on-to in 1931.” 


Denver is an ideal convention 


days the 
they are rarely entertained 
assistants on the 


moments trom 


New Officers 


rhe following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Nathan Behrin, New 
York City; Vice-President, W. M. Keller, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, Albert C 
Gaw, Elkhart, Indiana; Treasurer, W. A. J. 
Warnement, Cleveland, Ohio; Board of Direc- 
tors, L. E. Schrader, Wheeling, West Vir 
ginia; Ralph W. Peters, Peoria, Illinois; 
Harold N. Woodman, Denver, Colorado: 
Librarian-Historian, Charles F. Roberts, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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HORT STORIES 
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